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AGENCY OF 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Educational Departmeat. 








Appletons’ New Readers just adopted for Si. Joseph's 
_ Public Schools. pte eS 
Bein adopled everywhere. Every town in Missouri act- 


ing under special law now uses Appletons’ Readers. 
Rings, Cliques and Combinations at a discount. 


Six large publishing houses cannot prevent the use of 
Appletons’ Text Books. 


——o0-0———_ 


APPLETONS’ READERS. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS. 
QUACKENBOS’S GRAMMARS. 
CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
MODEL COPY BOOKS. 
QUACSENBOS’S HISTORIES. : 
QUACKENBOS’S COMP. AND RHETORIC. 
KRUSI'S DRAWING BOOKS. 
YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY. 
MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
SHANNON’S. CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
ATKINSON’S GANOT’S PHYSICS. 
ALDEN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 
ADLER’S GERMAN SERIES. 
OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN SERIES. 
WRANGE’S GERMAN SERIES. 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. 
DEFIVA’S FRENCH READERS. 
ARNOLD’S LATIN SERIES. 
HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
LUPTON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


L. S. HOLDEN, Agt. 


Southeast Corner 7th and Chestnut Streets, 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


ARITHoMEHMHMTiICcs. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Gro. E. Seymour, A. M., In- 
structor in the St. Louis High School. 

Consisting of Oral and Written Arithmetic. 

Introduction price, 35 cents. For examination, 25 cents. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By the same author. 

Introduction price, 60 cents. For examination, 50 cents. 


GRAMMARS. 

CIRCLES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By T. R. Vicxroy, A. M. 
Including all that is found in the works upon language lessons. Ar- 
ranged in four parts, and specially designed for graded schools. 

Each part is bound separately, in neat paper cover, and furnished at 20 
cents. The four parts, bound together, in cloth, will be supplied for intro- 
duction at 50 cents. For examination, 40 cents. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By T. R. Vicxroy, A. M. 


A concise and accurate treatment of the various topics, by the popular 
catechismal method. Introduction price, 35 cents. For examination, 25c. 
Physics and Prysiolosy. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By C. L. Horze. 
Introduction price, 55 cents. For examination, 50 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. By the same author. 
Introduetion price, 60 cents. For examination, 50 cents. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN.PHYSICS. By the same author. 
Introduction price, 55 cents. For examination, 50 cents. 
Einglish Literature. 
LITERARY STUDIES FROM THE GREAT BRITISH AUTHORS. By 
Horace H. Morean, A. M. 
Intended as a text book for classics in English Literature. 
Introduction price, $1. For examination, 80 cents. 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMES IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, Third Edition. By Horace H. Morean, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the St. Louis High School. 


“No student of English Literature should be without it.” ‘An excel- 
lent reference book for classes.” Price, 60 cents. For examination, 45c. 
Rhetoric and Hilocution: 


RHETORICAL METHOD. A Concise Treatment of the Topics belong- 
ing to Rhetoric and Composition. By Henry W. Jameson, B.A. 


Just the book for use in Schools, Academies, and the Freshman Class 
in Colleges. Highly recommended by many of the leading educators of the 
country. Used in the St. Louis High Schools, and in over eighty Schools 
and Colleges. Introduction price, 50 cents. For examination, 40 cents. 


SELECTIONS FOR READING, with an Introduetion upon the Topics 
belonging to Elocution. By Henry W. Jameson, B. A. 


Intended for advanced classes in Schools and Academies. 
Introduction price, 80 cents. For examination, 60 cents. 


Correspondence is solicited. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
: G. I. JONES & CO., 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


210 and 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 

Swinton’s 4 ee 

Swinton’s hhies, 
Swinton’s Histo 


Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
rian Pexmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’.Language Series; 

- Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. 8. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
St. Louis, Mo. 
aes 








ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in agin Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For info on address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiol and Hygiene; 


Henderson’s Test-words in English *Orthogra- 
ply, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, t, 
1l-10c eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A teacher who can instruct in the branches | 4 


generally taught in common, elementary, and 
high schools, including the German and French 
language, desires a new position. Address 
ALBERT SETZEPFAND, 
18-6 No. 280 Hickory Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


$50, $100, or $200 per month, during vaca- 
tion. For full particulars, address 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 











Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
i stiiseaknvenaiewpessssubcakhbibemesds 50 
Lectures ........ Os cccesecseses gobebsec.soseesa 100 
Common School Edition......... wisieaéoenal $1 50 
Counting House Edition........... vatvnctesn OOP 
Se iekEL nos <c0bds vandduaauecae ibedicaws 200 


Asample copy of either book for ex 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brus, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





Re N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
= have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal. 11-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courszs or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
0 a sing — echanical Eng’r. 
St. 


lll. « « “ 

IV. nde 7 whe Eng’ r of Mines. 

Vv. a sn Architect. 

VI. ss ws as Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-910 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department Washington University 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat. Hon.G.H. Krum. Hon. Albert Todd, 

“* G. A. Madill, Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W Cline, Esq. 

HeEngy Hitonoook, LL.D , Dean of Faculty. 

Fourteenth Annual Term opens Oct. 13, 1880. Course of 

study a two Annual Terms, seven months each. Dip- 

loma admits to bar im State and U. 8. Courts in Missouri. 

Candidates for senior class examined only at beginning of 
> fee, $80, including use of Law Library. 

For further information Say 

HENRY HITCHOCOUK, Dean of Faculty, St. Louis. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D. Le 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. pen to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


E8TABLISHED IN 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 


Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.{Pickard, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 
x3-Send a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W. L. KLEIN & CO., 


Northwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Pablisher. 


9-9  200N. Fourth Street, St.Louis, Me. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogne sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT 





& TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
18-8 14-8 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN 


Five scholarships for the full course (classical 
or scientific) are offered to applicants for the 
Freshman class next fall, on the simple condi- 
tion of qualification, and that they are not al- 
ready students in the college. 


Applicants for classical course will be exam- 
ined in Latin Grammar, four books of Cesar, 
four orations of Cicero, three eclogues and six 
books of the Aineid of Virgil, Latin prose to 
Passive Voice, Greek Grammar, three beoks of 
the Anabasis, two books of the Iliad, Arithme- 
tic with Metric System, Algebra to Binomial 
Theorem, three books of Geometry, beside Uni- 
ted States and Ancient History. 


Applicants for the scientific course will be ex- 
amined in all the Latin mentioned above, the 


Mathematics, and in Elementary Zoology, Phys- 
ics and Chemistry. 


Application should be made to 
N. J. MORRISON, President. 
Springfield. Mo., June 21, 1880. 


N. B. Arrangements will be made, if desired, 
for the examination of applicants from a dis- 
tance, at their places of residence. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


13-7 9 
A selected list of 125 important 


works in the several branches of 


Science offered FREE with new subscriptions 
to the 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Send postal card for premium list and full 
particulars to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, &5 Bonp Street, New Yor«. 





News Erotel. 


'PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
DEAT gs ts cccsvtvenesetnsss 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly prenounced a model establishment in all 
ony contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 


J.P Proprietor. 














An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK, 


THE STERLING ERASER, 


CHEAPEST! BEST ! 
Erasers, per Gross, $15.00 
Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
e are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue and prices te 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 819 Bush &t., San Francisco, Cal. 





ERE BIG i M2 





Drury College.|* 













- 'WAVERLY HOUSE, 
, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send fer 
ular. J.L. BRYANT. 
18-4 14-4 ¢ 


EF'or Socicties 
Tt is Unrivalled. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 


25th Thousand Now Ready. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
in the English Language. 





**A decided improvement, in several. impor- 
tant points, on Jefferson and Cushing.’?—Prof. 
Heman Lincoln, D.D., Newton Theological 
Seminary, Mass. 

**T regard it the best book extant.’’—Hon. J. 
Husted, late Speaker of the New York Leg- 
slature. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


**Should be studied by all who wish to be- 
come familiar with the correct usages of public 
a Haven, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


‘*Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned and unlearned in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice alike. It is so clear, so concise, so full, 
that it must become the favorite companion ot 
the rising debater as of the experienced legisla- 
tor.’’ hid Northrop, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


‘Its crowning excellence is a ‘Table of Rules 
selating to Motions,’ which, in a single page, 
contains the answers to more than 200 Questions 
o pany laws.’’—New York Evening 

li. 


‘«The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an 
invaluable companion for the Chairman of a 
meeting. Ihave seen the time when sucha ta- 
ble would have saved me great pay and 
annoyance.’’—Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
= Sauna of the University of the City of New 

ork. - 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 75c, by the publishers. 


a Cc. CRICCS & CO., 


13 CHICAGO. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the Furposes of a Family 
Physic. 










CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, In digestion 
Dysentery, Foul tomach 
and Breath, Headache, 
Erysipelas, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 

mors 

Worms, 

: Neuralgia, as a 

= Dinner Pill and Purifyt 

he B are the most congenial purgative yet 
pertec' Their effects abundan show how 
much they excelalf other pills. ey are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. 
They purge out the foul humors of the blood; 
they stimulate the sluggish er disordered organs 
into action; and they impart health and tone to 
the whole being. They cure not only the every 
day complaints ef everybody, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skillful physi- 
cians, most eminent clergymen, and our best 
citizens, send certificates of cures performed, 
and of great benefits derived from these _. 
They are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 

















coated, they are easy to take; and being purel 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. Fy 
by DR..J. C. AYER &CO., Lowell, Mass 








Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 

Bunker Hill, Illinois. 








13-6 14-5 





EACHERS WANTED to canvas for Gol- 
den Thoughts on 


Mother, Home, and Heaven. 


the best authors of all nations. Il 


B ustrated 
th steel and wood engravings. A splendid 


New, Beautiful, Fast-selling Book. Every home 
needs it. Teachers and others will please send 
for terms to agents. W BRYAN 





Pub , 602 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 13-4 6 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
. ble for any views or opinions express 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Goop speaking on practical educa- 
tional topics, good music, full and 
free discussion of methods and plans 
to improve the schools, draw out the 


largest audiences -everywhere this| offered by the proprietors at $1 50 
fall, and the institutes are a grand 


success. 








Tue bountiful harvests gathered in fourthly, the centrality of location. 
good condition serve to strengthen 


Iiurnots, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas and Mis- 
sissippi are holding nearly double 
the number of teachers’ institutes 
held any previous year. 

The people have become greatly 
interested in these meetings, and at- 
tend them in large numbers, both day 
and evening. They begin to under- 
stand their importance and value as 
instrumentalities in the work of edu- 
cation, and as they become better in- 
formed, they of course appreciate bet- 
ter the work our teachers are doing. 
These educational meetings ought 
to be greatly multiplied this year. 








CircuLaTE good books, magazines, 
newspapers, and thus help the people 
outside the school room as well as 
the pupils inside. 

Intelligence begets its like, and in- 
telligent people appreciate what and 
how much our teachers are doing for 
their children. 








Are your plans all laid for more 
reading in connection with your next 
school term? Books were never so 
cheap as now—good books, too. 

The newspapers were never giving 
so much information as at present. 
By all means lay plans for more 
culture, for more reading with the 
pupils and the people too, this term 
than ever before. 








The committee on time and place 
of the next meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Missouri, 
reported June 21st, 1881, asthe time, 
and the Sweet Springs as the place 
for holding the next annual meeting 
of the Association. The reasons for 
choosing Sweet Springs, were, first, 
facility of access by railway ; second- 
ly, extensive hotel accommodations 


per day; thirdly, the free use of a 
spacious hall on the grounds; and 


The committee on nominations of| competent teachers. 


Principal St. Louis Normal School ; 
for Vice Presidents, the presidents 
elect of the different district associa- 
tions; for Secretary, William San- 
burn of Warrensburg ; for Treasurer, 
Prof. S. S. Simpson of Nevada. 








Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpU 

CATION has again been endorsed by 
the State Teachers’ Association of 
Arkansas. 

The following preamble and _reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted at 
its last meeting : 

Whereas, the American Journal of 
Education has a department devoted 
to the educational interests of Ar- 
kansas, edited by State Superintend- 
ent J. L. Denton and others, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the members of 
this Association give it their hearty 
support as the educational organ of 
the State. 

For the resolution personal to the 
Managing Editor of the Journat, he 
tenders sincere thanks, but begs leave 
to omit its publication. 





Cox. HoLiineswortH, in the first 
issue of the Teas Journal of Edu- 
cation gets at the gist of the whole 
matter, and states it in a very plain, 
practical way. He says: 

“Since it is the settled policy of 
our government, as a measure of 
economy. and as a means of perpetu- 
ating our free institutions, to main- 
tain at public expense, a system of 
public education, it becomes the im- 
perative duty of the government to 
omit nothing essential to success. 
The first essential is adequate funds 

The education of a quarter of a 
million of children demands a large 
expenditure of money. The present 
means are inadequate. Other sour- 
ces of school revenue must be provi- 
ded. State aid must be supplemented 
by local aid. The second essential is 
To secure this 








all school interests. 


officers reported as follows: 


For President, Prof. Louis Soldan,|be provided. There is no economy 
in employing cheap teachers.” 








Fut to overflowing the people fill 
the largest halls and churches, even- 
ings, to hear the lectures given at the 
teacher’s institutes this season, in this 
and other States. Party politics do 
not absorb their time or attention 
anything like as much as the school 
interests. B. 








School Houses and Grounds. 
The following resolutions, propos- 
ed by Dr. Laws, were adopted by the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion : 

Whereas, The surroundings of the 
children greatly influence their sus- 
ceptible minds and characters; and 
Whereas, The convenience and at- 
tractiveness of the district school 
houses and school grounds constitute 
an important factor in the work of 
public education ; therefore 

Resolved, 1. That this convention 
of the teachers of Missouri would 
earnestly urge on the attention of all 


on district school boards, the very 
great importance of so locating, im- 
proving, furnishing and ornamenting 
the school property with shade and 
ornamental trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ers, as to render school life attract- 
ive to the young under their care, and 
so as to interest them in caring for 
and improving from year to year their 
school houses and grounds. 

2. That all teachers, and more par- 
ticularly those engaged in the work 
of preparing our youth for teaching, 
be urged and encouraged to give 
prominence to this idea, so as to has- 
ten its practical realization through- 
out our State. 


tion be extended to Prof. Hussmann 
for his paper on the ornamentation of 


and that it be recommended as a use- 





essential,adequate compensation must! .y] help in the realization of this idea. 


teachers and parents, and especially — 


country school houses and grounds, 








8. That the thanks of the conven- __ 































COUNTY SUPERVISION.\ 





R. L., A. WILSON, the efficient 
County Commissioner of Cape 


Girardeau county, Mo., has rendered 
the cause of education an essential 
service in this and other States, in 
the following condensed, lucid and 
convincing arguments in favor of 
county supervision. He says: 


ist. It would secure correct and re- 
liable reports from all schools. 


“2d. It would secure system, uni- 
formity and promptness in the man- 
agement of our schools. 

8d. It would cause the discussion 
and adoption of the best and latest 
methods.of teaching. 


4th. It would secure the proper al- 
lotment of “State money” to each 
school district. 

5th. It would secure the account- 
ing for and proper appropriation of 
‘fines and penalties,” due the school 
fund. 

6th. It would arouse and stimulate 
our teachers and school officers to a 
better knowledge of their duties, and 
cause them to perform those duties 
faithfully, zealously and systemati- 
cally. 

7th. The county superintendency 
has been tested in many States, and 
has proven to be a saving of money 
to the tax payers. 

8th. It would be the means of ma- 
king practically known to our people 
the provisions of the School Law, the 
steps to be taken to secure its advan- 
tages, and enforce, when necessary, 
its requirements. 

8th. It would enable the people to 
find the true economy of our schools 
—good teachers, good houses, good 
apparatus, good officers, good pupils, 
and a good public school sentiment. 

10th. If adopted, good results 
would certainly follow. No corpora- 
tion, business or system can prosper 
without an efficient general business 
Manager. Many teachers who are 
now failures, might become active, 
and accomplish much good by receiv- 
ing a few practical suggestions from 
one who has made teaching a study 
and a success. Hundreds of dollars 
are yearly expended for ignoramuses, 
called “schoel masters,” who cram 
the minds of our children with false 
impressions, and thus rob our coun- 
ty of its best interests. Hundreds of 
dollars are paid out for false reports 
and figures, which can be of no use 
to our people. Let us then act wise- 
ly and find a remedy. It will cost 
nominally nothing, and save not only 
financially, but intellectually. 

llth. It would be a saving finan- 
cially. 

The cost of proper county super- 
vision would be less than one dollar 
to each Gistrict per month, while it 








would save more than ten times that 
amount. 

On page 21 of the State Supt.’s 
Report of Missouri, for 1878, there ap- 
pears a discrepancy in the school 
funds of $21,645 91, while on page 
22 we find another amounting to the 
enormous sum of $1,011,025 60! 


If such amounts can be lost from 
the school fund in one year, is it not 
high time for our tax payers to try to 
find a remedy by which these errors 
may be avoided and our funds pro- 
tected ? 

Tne time has come. Let us have 
proper county supervision. The law 
provides for it and we should reap 
its benefits. 


A SOLID FOUNDATION. 


fh linpmencrny is a plain, sure, practical 
way to secure good schools in 
this State for the next eight or ten 
months, 

Good schools not only pay their 
own way, but they draw immigration 
— they attract intelligent, wealth- 
producing, law-abiding citizens—per- 
sons who not only bring wealth to the 
country, but who produce it, and so 
enrich all of the people. 

The plain, practical way to insure 
good schools, is to conform to the 
spirit and letter of the 

SCHOOL LAW 
in all respects. 

What are the provisions of the 
school law in regard to the levy and 
collection of school taxes? 


Have you looked over its provis- 
ions? Are you so familiar with them 
that if information is asked, as it will 
be, you can give it when desired? 


Teachers can be paid every month, 
as they ought to be, and as other per- 
sons are paid, if the provisions of the 
school law are complied with. 


This matter is so important to the 
success of the schools, that we think 
our teachers and school officers will 
find the sort of information bearing 
on these points, which we give from 
time to time, more interesting and 
profitable reading than “personal 
puffs” of the “Profs.,” or the waste 
of both time and space in the solu- 
tion of useless problems in mathe- 
matics, or ia discussing non-essential 
points in grammar. 

Plenty of problems can be found 
in the thousand and one arithmetics 
printed. Plenty of time is wasted in 
school hours and at institutes in try- 
ing to settle non-essential points in 
grammar. 

What we want is to convince the 
people that good schools are the best 
paying investment—that good teach- 
ers give a full quid pro quo for the 
wages paid them—that they ought to 
be paid liberally and promptly. 














As we said before, if the school law 
is understood—if its provisions are 
complied with—the money necessary 
to sustain the schools and pay the 
teachers will be forthcoming. 


oo 

Tue reward of the husbandman has 
come. Never so much wheat, never 
so much cotton, never so much butter 
—which, it is said, exceeds the value 
of the wheat crop this year by over 
$50,000,000. 

We are not poor any longer. 

All this means better schools, more 
culture and more power among the 
common people, by virtue of their 
school training. 





Our teachers will do well to circu- 
late the printed page. Your work 
will be appreciated and valued just 
in proportion as your patrons become 
intelligent. The newspaper brings 
the world’s best thoughts and highest 
purposes to all who read it. 

Circulate the printed page. 








Tue wheat crop is larger than ever 
before—so with corn—so with cotton. 
All this means more money in the 
hands of the people; better schools ; 
better homes, and an era of peace 
and prosperity for all. 

Let us use this surplus wealth 
wisely, in the training and culture of 
the children. 





GOOD THINGS. 





; Pee over these good things said 
at Chautauqua, at the nineteenth 


annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and set them go- 
ing the rounds of the local papers. 
We begin with the wise, tonic 
words of A. D. Mayo. His paper 
was upon 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


Mr. Mayo said: ‘The portentious 
spectacle of two millions of children 
demanding instruction in the South, 
has finally awakened the people to 
this demand for moral instruction. 


Whenever the attempt is made, in 
good faith, in a Christian country to 
give moral instruction, it follows, by 
necessity, that it shall be instruction 
in the Christian morality, the code of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the ‘Law of Love, and the 
Golden Rule. For the average school 
child this character-training is more 
than half, and for large classes nine 
tenths, the work in school. The most 
important question now is the best 
method for the moral iastruction so 
loudly demanded. 

Every school is really a committee 
of investigation of the teacher, and 
every instructor who combines high 
character and teaching ability cannot 
fail to be a powerful spiritual force in 
the school-room. The people must 





insist that enly teachers of the most 
positive moral character shall stand 
before the children. 

The new methods of instruction, 
in which the teacher is the central 
power, offer great opportunities for 
moral instruction. Every lesson in 
language, science, history, even in 
the most practical studies of the 
school, can be so combined with moral 
emphasis as to make all instruction 
tell on the character of the child. 

The Bible should lie on the teach- 
er’s desk like the dictionary, for wise 
and judicious use. 

The practice on the part of 

THE TEACHER, 

of directing the reading of school 
children, offers great opportunity to 
the teacher. There are lines of read- 
ing which, like mountain-paths, lead 
the youth upward to the loftiest out- 
look over the whole providential field 
of human life. 

The ideal of the true instructor is 
the Great Teacher himself, who has 
reconstructed human civilization by 
appearing for eighteen centuries the 
sublime object-lesson of all the vir- 
tues demanded in a child of God.” . 

So much for the moral phase of the 
question of education. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ISS GRACE C. BIBB, Profes- 
sor of Pedagogics, Missouri 


State University, read a comprehen- 
sive address upon ‘‘Normal Depart- 
ments in State Universities.” 

Miss Bibb said: “The school of 
pedagogics has the same right to ex- 
istence as has the school of law or 
of medicine. 

It is of interest to note the manner 
in which this association of chairs of 
pedagogics with universities has been 
reached abroad, especially in Great- 
Britain. Previous to the acceptance 
of the funds given by the Bell trus- 
tees for the establishment of chairs 
of Education at Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, government aid was asked 
to make the endowment sufficient, and 
an opinion on the subjectof granting 
it was sought of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools. 

The very general response was fa- 
vorable to the project. This and 
other influences led to the establish- 
ment of chairs of Pedagogy in the 
two Scottish universities named, and 
to steps in this direction by the Uni- 
versity of London and King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

In Germany lectures on pedagogics 
are given at twenty universities. In 
THE UNITED STATES 
the first effort to originate a normal 
department proper of the university, 
as distinguished from the normal 
school, is claimed for Missouri, the 
proposition having been submitted to 
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her Legislature as early as 1888, be- 

fore the establishment of the normal 
school at Lexington, Mass.—the first 
normal school in America. 

Such a department was organized 
in the University of Missouri in 
1857, which still continues. There 
are now similar chairs in the univer- 
sities of Michigan and Iowa, and 
some provision for this instruction 
has been made by a number of other 
States, together with some of the 
Territories. 

G. L. Osborne, President of the 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo., read a paper on “Instruction in 
Subject-matter a Legitimate part of 
Normal School Work.” 

The speaker’s first aim was to show 
that the normal school, being the di- 
rect product of a want in society as 
expressed in the universal demand 
for intelligent teaching, is a legiti- 
mate institution, and, therefore, has 
a legal right to existence. He argued 
that the natural and common-sense 
method of determining the proper 
functions of any institution, whether 
educational or otherwise, is to study 
the want which it is intended to meet. 

The professional education of 

THE TEACHER, 
includes : 

1. A special training in those 
branches of science which he expects 
to teach, together with such other 
subjects as have a direct bearing upon 
them, and a knowledge of which 
would increase his professional skill. 


2. A careful study of those sub- 
jects which underlie the science of 
education, and a like study of the 
science itself. 

8. A study of the art of teaching 
in its relations to the science of edu- 
cation, proved by actual training in 
the school of practice. 

To secure an intelligent training in 
any one of these three lines of cual- 
ture, from the very nature of the case, 
requires instruction in subject-matter. 
To accomplish the desired end other- 
wise, is out of the question. 





in his mind an in-building of knowl- 
edge; and this process is perfect 
when the mind of the pupil has been 
brought into the same state as the 
mind of the instructor, The teach- 
er’s art will be employed at the fol- 
lowing points: (1) in the selection 
of the subjects of the child’s think- 
ing; (2) in determining the form in 
which subjects shall be presented ; 
(3) in stimulating and guiding the 
mental energies as they react on the 
subjects brought within the sphere of 
the mind’s action.” 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. 





N this subject good things were 
said by those who have looked 


at all sides of the question. 

Prest. E. E. White said: ‘* There 
are three decisive objections to teach- 
ing of trades in the public schools : 

1, It is impossible for the public 
schools to teach a tithe of its pupils 
the pursuits by which they are to earn 
a living. This is shown by the re- 
port of the census of 1870, with its 
338 occupations. 

2. The teaching of a few trades to 
all pupils would crowd these pursuits, 
and reduce the wages of skilled work- 
men in them to the wages of common 
laborers. The teaching of all the 
boys in our schools the use of hand- 
tools for working in wood and iron 
would give nine-tenths of them skill 
which they would never use, except 
incidentally, in after life, and such 
training can be justified only as an 
element of general training. 

3. The objection to a partial sys- 
tem of industrial training,—the teach- 
ing of a few trades to a few pupils in 
public schools,—is its manifest injus- 
tice. 

These and other objections to teach- 
ing of handicraft in our public 
schools ought to be conclusive. The 
school should not be made a work- 
shop for the training of apprentices. 
This special technical training should 
be provided for in separate technical 
and trade schools. What is needed 


Here the line of distinction be-?i8 to supplement the public school 


tween the literary institution and the 
professional school was distinctly 
drawn. Instruction imsubject.matter 
belongs to both, but not in the same 
sense. The true province of the 
purely literary institution is to qual- 
ify the student for intelligent citizen- 
ship, and to bring his culture up to 
the point at which the study of a 
special calling properly begins. 

Theoretically at least, its work un- 
derlies all legitimate occupations, 
trades, and professions. 

THE OFFICE OF THE TEACHER 

is to determine the mode aad the 
quality of mental growth through the 
process of instruction. A child is 

instracted when there is taking place 


with an efficient system of special 
schools for technical or industrial 
training.” 


Mr. Wickersham of Penn., said 
this question involved one of the 
most important and perplexing prob- 
lems now before the minds of Amer- 
ican educators. The impression ex- 
ists in the community that there is 
too much theoretical and too little 
practical education. The time has 
come when we should supplement our 
teaching with something more of 
general industrial education. Me- 
chanical knowledge is 

VERY IMPORTANT, 
and we should like to see the experi- 
ment tried of taking classes and de- 








er 


yoting one-half the time to study, 
and one-half the time to general me- 
chanical training, cultivating the 
hand and the eye. This would aid in 
developing the taste. This work 
must be done mostly in special 
schools, sustained by friends of in- 
dustrial education. 


W. E. Sheldon of Boston said 
that the expense of introducing tech- 
nical instruction into the common 
public schools would be so great that 
it would be impracticable to try to 
introduce it. Secondly, he protested 
against adding burdens to the already 
overworked American teachers. 
There is need of 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
for technical training, and they should 
be encouraged and fostered by the 
educator, and their sympathy should 
be enlisted in promoting them; but 
the school teacher should not be asked 
to manage the shops. 








LANGUAGE CULTURE. 


W. MASON of Boston, also read 
¢ & paper prepared by Miss J. H. 
Stickney of Brookline, Mass., enti- 
tled 

LANGUAGE ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 
Language, the handmaid of man’s 
crowning faculty, must be accepted 
in education, as it is in science, as 
the distinctive gift and highest intel- 
lectual need of man, before its edu- 
cational value can be appreciated. 

Three stages mark its development, 
the purely natural and mostly uncon- 
scious one of childhood, when the 
great body of language-forms is made 
familiar; the scientific stage, when 
subjects of thought have their own 
currents and prescribe their forms; 
and between these two the middle or 
grammar school period. 

In the nature of the case, lan- 
guage is of little value except as it 
can be readily used. The natural 
method of promoting its use is con- 
versation. Its best expression is in 
literature ; and through invention it 
comes to its crowning dignity. 

After the child-period, in which 
the needs of the teacher are broad 
general culture, sympathy with va- 
rying moods, and an artistic sense of 
mental development, the subject-mat- 
ter for language-culture will be found 
in literature,—for literature is as le- 
gitimate an inheritance to the child 
as are sky and sun, trees and flowers. 
The qualities of poetry make it more 
effective than prose, unless the prose 
is in itself a poem. 

‘The inventive powers are exercised 
both in original thought, and in the 
variety to be sought in modes for its 
expression. 

What a picture illustrates, may be 
expressed in words as the theme for 





incident or description; pantomime 


ied in language ; or, through equiva- 
lent expression these may be trans- 
ferred from one form of speech to an- 
other. 

This is a practice common to stu- 
dents of two or more languages, but 
involving an even better exercise 
when occupied with but one. These 
three processes mutually aid éach 
other, and none of them end with 
school-life. 

Pure diction comes from an appre- 
ciation of what is best in best au- 
thors, rather than from the study of 
grammatical forms detached from 
their living connections. 

During the years of grammar- 
school life let the pupil have some 
gem from every standard autlior 
within his comprehension; let the 
utmost freedom be given him in con- 
versational exercises, for such analy- 
sis of each as will create in him an 
enthusiasm for pure, forceful English, 
and let his powers of invention be 
suitably taxed either to create, or 
re-express the thoughts of others in 
language of his own; and in spite of 
possible faults he will come to the 
period when grammar wu! be to him 
the scientific expression and warrant 
for that which usage had already 
taught hime 


WHAT SHALL WE STUDY? 


DGAR A. SINGER of Philadel- 
phia, read a valuable paper in 
answer to the question, ** What Con- 
stitutes a Practical Course of Study ?” 
He said: “The highest welfare of 
the individual and of the State re- 
quires that all the people should be 
educated. The opinions that prevail 
as to what constitutes a 
GOOD EDUCATION 
are as different and various as are 
the estimates put upon the purposes 
of human life, and upon the highest 
duties of man. In general terms, 
that education is the best that best 
fits man for the proper discharge of 
duty in all the relations of life. 

In other words, he is the best edu- 
cated who is best in his family, the 
most successful in his business, the 
most useful in society, the best in- 
formed in civil affairs, the most faith- 





ful and zealous in the performance of __ 


his moral and religious duties. 

The higher and better results of all 

TRUE EDUCATION 

are their indirect influences and ben- 
efits,—results showing themselves in 
increased power of attention, in dis- 
ciplined application, in enlarged com- 
prehension, in quiekened curiosity, 
in powers of patient application and 
persevering endurance, in the devel- 
opment of character; and that sys- 
tem of education 
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action or phenomena may be embod-_ 
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~ yery small item for each individual—hence the best which experience de- 











T the request of Hon. J. L. Denton, State Superintendent of Schools 

in Arkansas, and in response to other numerous inquiries, wé give 
plans and elevations for two or three styles of school houses for the smaller 
districts and the country schools. 

In our last issue we gave the plans and specifications for a four-room 
house. We shall be glad to furnish any further information desired, bear- 
ing upon these matters. 

The people begin to realize the fact that the surroundings of the child- 
ren form an essential and important element in their education, and the pa- 
rents, and tax-payers, will sustain the school officers in their efforts not only 
to build neat and comfortable school buildings, but to furnish them prop- 
erly, so that the time of the teacher and the pupil can be used to the best 
advantage. 

In the building and furnishing of a school house, the expense is dis- 
tributed over the property of the whole district, so that it comes to be a 


mands, should be secured. 

Let us then see to it that in erecting a school house it be made healthful, 
cheerful and attractive, fill the yard with shade trees, and the house with 
blackboards, maps, globes, charts, and desks, which aid the pupils to learn, 
and which contribute directly to their health and comfort. 

Is it not a fact that before much can be done toward training or educa- 
ting the children, the teaehers must have a place to teach, and have it fur- 
nished with proper desks and seats? 

A-house of minimum size should never be less than 24x36, and better 
still, 28x40; the height should be from 14 to 16 feet. It should contain in 
addition to the school room proper, a clothes room for boys, and a separate 
one for girls. 

Each room should have windows on at least two sides, and always so 
constructed that they can be let down from the top. 

The doors of the school room should never open directly to the weather 
—but always into a hall or entry. 








. . "dine FPP ilo 
A CHEAP SCHOOL HOUSE FOR A COUNTRY DISTRICT. 
(Cost from $650 to $800.) 


The above cut with the ground §& 
plan, represents a single room school 
house, 24x36 ft. and 14 feet clear in 
height.. Three rows of “Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats” can be put in, or 
three rows of a cheaper style, “The 
Combination Desks and Seats,” with 
the three back seats to start the rows 
with, seating 48 pupils, all that one 
teacher ought to have the care of. 
This will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s 
desk, besides a small entry. This 
house ought to be built and furnished 
with seats and desks, blackboards of 
Wolbrook’s Liquid Slating, the best, 
all around the room, maps, charts, 
etc., for about $650 to $800. 








FLOOR PLAN. 

House 24x36, way of arranging desks, &c.: A—Entrance and hall 
6x6 ft. B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 ft. D D— 
Side aisles, 3 ft.wide, to give room to use the blackboards freely without 
interfering with pupils at their seats. F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 ft. wide. 
G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet long—that is, the floor space allowed 
should be 3 1-2 ft. by 2 1-2 ft. each double desk, seating two pupils. 
As to school desks and seats, these two styles have given entire satisfac- 
tion to those who have very thoroughly tested their merits, for more than 
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GROUND PLAN. 


At some points, where the people feel able to build a larger and better 
school house than either of the two plans presented, the following will be 
found to be a very neat and convenient design. It can be erected and fur- 
nished with The Patent Gothic Desks and Seats for about $1200.00: 





A LARGER SCHOOL HOUSE. 





Annexed is the ground plan and 
explanation : 


T P—Teacher’s Platform. 
V—Ventilation Register. 
R R—Recitation Room. 
B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 
G W Girls’ Wardrobe. 

L L—Lobby or Hall. 











ten or fifteen years. 











P—Porch. 





























ARKANSAS. 


A UGUST comes to be a very im- 
portant month to the teachers 


and school officers of Arkansas. 

Hon. J. L. Denton has done for 
this State what Horace Mann did for 
Massachusetts. He organized a reg- 
ular campaiga of teachers’ institutes, 
delivered popular lectures to the peo 
ple on the subject of education ex- 
plaining the advantages of the school 
system, and aroused a genuine, ear- 
nest, permanent interest and enthusi- 
asm among all classes, 

This interest and enthusiasm will 
culminate in the 


SCHOOL MEETINGS 
to be held, as the law directs, on the 


third Saturday in August. 

Su». Denton has been sending 
blan ».cc.¢s and other material to 
the school officers for some time past, 
so as to be ready to organize the 
schools on a permanent, substantial 
basis. 

We call attention again to the pro- 
visions of the Arkansas school law 
bearing on the point of organization, 
so that the teachers and friends of 
education in this and other States teo, 
may know what is to be and should 


be done at the 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
Sec. 54 of the school law says that 


the electors of each organized school 
district in this State shall annually, 
on the 3d Saturday in August, at 2 p. 
m., hold a public meeting, to be des- 
ignated the “‘Annual School Meeting 
of the District.” 

Sec. 62 says the directors shall hire 
for and in the name of the district, 
such teachers as have been licensed 
according to law, and shall make 
with such teachers a written contract 
specifying the time for which the 
teacher is to be employed, the wages 
to be paid per month, and any other 
agreement entered into by the con- 
tracting parties, and shall furnish the 
teachers with a duplicate of such con- 
tract and keep the original ; and they 
shall employ no person to teach in 
any common school of their district, 
unless such person shall hold, at the 
time of commencing his school, a 
certificate and license to teach, gran- 
ted by the County Examiner or State 
Superintendent. The term “month,” 
wherever it occurs in any section of 
this act, shall be construed to mean 
twenty days, or four weeks of five 
days each.” 

It will be easy to perfect all the 
arrangements for paying the teachers 
promptly at the end of each month, 
at this annual meeting. , 

The crops of cotton, wheat, corn, 
fruit, and other productions of the 
State, are so abundant that more lib- 


eral provisions should be made for 


Sustaining the schools this year than 


County lines do not bound the 
principles of morality or right con- 
duct. The mental and moral vision 
limited by the horizon of county lines 
is rather too small to insure success 
in the profession of teaching. 


Waces have been increased in all 
departments, and in many places 
school officers have voluntarily in- 


ers—but this has not yet been done 
in all cases. 

We are abundantly able this year 
to secure good teachers—we can do 
this by a sufficient increase of wages 
to induce competent men and women 
to teach, and it ought to be done 
without delay. 


<i 





Dogs your contract read “ Wages 
to be paid at the end of each school 
month?” It should so read. 


<i 


WILL IT BE DONE? 


ILL the interest and enthusi- 
asm in the education of the 


people in Arkansas culminate in lib- 
eral provisions for sustaining the 
schools from six to nine months? in 
the more prompt and liberal pay- 
ment of competent teachers? 
Arkansas needs to-day one hundred 
and fifty teachers competent to or- 
ganize and conduct a system of 
GRADED SCHOOLS 

in as many of her fast-growing towns 
and cities. 

Arkansas has made, in the last 
eighteen months, wonderful strides 
forward in educational matters. 

Probably no State in the Union can 
show greater progress. The people 
have been not only thoroughly arous- 
ed and interested, but greatly instruc- 
ted by the lectures and addresses of 
Supt. Denton and others. 

Many of the leading educators of 
the country, who were present at the 
last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Little Rock, 
have carried most encouraging re- 
ports to the people of other States, 
of the grand wotk which has been 
done there. 

Such men as Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
formerly Supt. of Schools of St. 
Louis, Prof. J. M. Greenwood, Supt. 
of Schools of Kansas City, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald of Nashville, Tenn., and oth- 
ers spoke in strongest terms of this 
great awakening. 

The press of the State, too, seem 
to be fully alive to this important 
matter. The papers of the State are 
giving space in their columns to arti- 
cles bearing upon the subject, and the 
strongest and - best endorsements of 
the public school system that we find 
in any of our exchanges, come from 
the press of Arkansas. 

This will draw the best immigra- 








ever before. 8. 


creased the compensation of teach-|’ 


variety and salubrity of climate, for 
its wealth of natural productions, 
Arkansas has scarcely a superior in 
the Union, and now that a liberal, 
generous system of education has 
been established, and is being carried 
successfully forward, Arkansas enters 
at once upon a career of prosperity 
unprecedented in all her past history. 
B. 
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A WISE DECISION. 








A Beas leading educators of Arkan- 
sas decide, wisely, we think, that 


it is better to have one strong educa- 
tional journal, which commands the 
attention of the tax-payers and leg- 
islators by the ability of its articles, 
and which by reason of this can re- 
inforce the system in all its depart- 
ments, rather than to have two or 
three weak papers, which represent 
merely and only the views of some 
one in the locality where they happen 
to be printed. 

County lines do not bound the 
principles on which the public school 
system is based. State lines do not 
bound these principles—perhaps the 
latter do in some instances bound 
their application. If so, the detri- 
ment is to the State, not to the prin- 
ciples. 

The last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Arkansas 
passed the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas, The American Journal 
of Education has a department devo- 
ted to the educational interests of 
Arkansas, edited by State Superin- 
tendent J. L. Denton and others, 
therefore, 


Resolved, That the members of 
this Association give it their hearty 
support as the educational organ of 
the State. 

R. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Industrial Education in Schools In- 
stead of Criminal Education in 
Prisons. 





BY ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 





| ge long shall we continue to 
- ask, ‘*‘Why is there so much 


poverty and crime in the world?” 

Is not this question answered in 
part by the facts shown by statistics 
that we pay more for the support and 
encouragement of everything which 
tends to degrade and destroy both 
family and country than we do for 
those which tend to elevate and 
strengthen. 

We pay more for tobacco and beer 
than we do for bread and meat. 

Eight times as much for 

INTOXICATING DRINKS 
as we do for education. We pass 
hurriedly by the school house and the 
church. How long before all will 





tion thither. For richness of soil, 


the effect we have to deal with, and 
that each one will reflect upon his 
own life for that experience which 
determines progress and _ better 
things. 

Look at the following facts : 

The cost of courts, convictions, 
depredations on property and main- 


States each year, is $500,000,000 00. 

Cost of same in New York, $55,- 

000,000 00. 
Twenty-seven public institutions in 
New York city receive annually 175,- 
000 persons at a cost of $1,357,- 
653 34. 

Local charity dispensed in New 
York city per year by over 300 socie- 
ties, $5,000,000 00. 

Three State prisons, 6 Peniten- 
tiaries, 5 Juvenile Reformatories, 67 
Jails in New York State contain 
constantly 20,000 prisoners. 

Take the first item. What would 
this amount to in five years, added 
to the small sum we pay for educa- 
tion, in promoting useful education? 
It is estimated that this sum, put into 
industrial schools, would afford edu- 
cational facilities to the amount of 
$150 00 apiece for every child in the 
land. ‘Industrial education,” says 
an eminent professor, “would raise 
for us out of one generation of chil- 
dren, a cheerful, orderly, serviceable 
people.” 





Ir will be well for school officers to 
re-engage the teachers who have done 
well in their schools, for another 
term. 

They have learned the dispositions 
of the pupils; know the progress 
they have made, and can take them 
right along. This will avoid friction 
and experiment. 

Do the teachers who have done well 
the justice to re-engage them for next 
term. 


<> 
—_—~ 


A larger number of educational 
meetings are being held in this State 
than ever before. Institutes are 
more largely attended by both teach- 
ers and patrons of the school than 
ever before. More interest is shown 
in the education of the children than 
ever before in the history of this 
State. All of which shows progress 
in the right direction. 








Tue railroads are justly and prop- 
erly increasing the wages of their 
employees—the times are easier— 
money is more plenty. The wages 
of our teachers should share in this 
general prosperity. Certainly they 
earn the money paid them, and it 
ought to be paid as often as once a 
month. 


Att matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 
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IMPORTANT. 


O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 
ENDORSEMENTS 


of this journal: 


OrricE State Supt. oF Public SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1 


W. F. Shropshire, Editor Tennessee Edition: 

I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 


notices of our own schools and of 


educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TROUSDALE, 

. State Supt. 

Prof. Edward B. Neeley, of St. 
Joseph, one of the most prominent 
and successful educators in the West, 
gives the American Journal of Edu- 
cation the following earnest words of 
commendation in a letter to one of 
the daily papers in that city. 

He says: ‘Its managing editor, 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, is known all 
through the States as an able writer 
and lecturer, and is one of the most 
earnest and efficient advocates of pop- 
ular education in the country. I 
know him not only by reputation but 
personally, and hence speak advised- 
lyst * = * . ~ * 

Many of the articles are worth in- 
finitely more to our teachers than the 
price charged for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. No teacher or school officer 
can afford to do without this journal, 
and the teacher who tries to dispense 
with it will soon find that he or she is 
behind the times. 

But not only should every teacher 
in the State subscribe for and read it, 
but every school officer, whether he 
be director of a sub-district or clerk 
of a school board, will find it of great 
assistance to him in the discharge of 
his official duties. Two features, in 
particular, render it of special value 
to school officers. One is what is 
called the ‘official department,’ which 
contains each month the opinions and 
decisions of State Superintendents 
upon the doubtful and less understood 
portion of the school law. This fea- 
ture alone makes it worth more than 





the subscription price to our school 
officers; many of whom are inexperi- 
enced and at a loss frequently to un- 
derstand our school law with its va- 
rious amendments. 

The other feature alluded to, is, 
that each number of the Journal will 
contain an elevation and ground plan 
of a school building, designed to ac- 
commodate from forty to two hundred 
pupils. This is, indeed, a most in- 
teresting and valuable feature. If 
the school authorities in our country 
had access to the information which 
will be imparted in this way, through 
the pages of this journal, many seri- 
ous mistakes in the construction and 
furnishing of school houses would be 
avoided.” 

The special aim of 

THIS JOURNAL, 


in all its editions, is to show in each 
issue not only what, but how much 
our teachers and school officers are 
doing and need to do to build up the 
schools and to properly educate the 
people. 

We are sure, when the patrons and 
tax payers understand these facts, 
they will cheerfully provide for the 
more prompt and liberal payment of 
the necessary expenses to sustain the 
schools. 

Will our friends please point out 
these facts and items to their patrons 
and the tax-payers? 

Among those who have read and 
circulated this journal among the 
people for years, the testimony is 
unanimous, that it brings back in 
money four-fold its cost to its sub- 
scribers. 

We shall be glad to mail sample 
copies to any teachers and schoo! offi- 
cers whose names and postoffice ad- 
dress our friends will be kind enough 
to send us. S. 

Le ee ie 

CrecuLate the papers; get the 
printed page into the hands of the 
patrons of your school — keep the 
people posted up. Show them that 
good schools pay—that poor schools 
and cheap teachers do not pay; that 
they save all the money they invest 
to educate, if they invest it judi- 
ciously. 

That they very nearly waste all 
the money they pay for the support 
of criminals and paupers; that if 
children get half a chance at school, 
they will grow up law-abiding, wealth 
producing citizens. 

Education pays. Ignorance costs, 

S. 


American education, if it is to gain 
the confidence of the people, must be 
wholly and unmistakably on the side 
of that morality which has truth for 
its basis; it must stand for law and 
order and decency; its instructors 
must first know, and then practice, 














and then teach those eternal, immu- 
table principles of right and wrong 
which are the foundations of a per- 
manent, republican liberty. 





How interesting and _ profitable 
these home readings can be made. 

Warmth, light, companionship, cul- 
ture, happiness, are all included in 
them. How much you are missing, 
if reading is not cultivated as one of 
the means of happiness and pleasure 
in your family circle! For, in such 
an exercise there is quickening for 
the imagination, appeal to judgment, 
elevation of feeling, opportunity for 
criticism, which shall teach the chil- 
dren more of literature in three 
hours than they can learn in school 
in three weeks. Next to the impulse 
of love as a means of drawing fami- 
lies together, is the influence of in- 
tellectual companionship. 


We are sometimes told that we 
shall eventually educate children out 
of their spheres. 
ren have no spheres which they in- 
herit. To enable them to rise from 
penury to plenty, from ignorance to 
knowledge, from vice to virtue, is a 
legitimate aim of education. 


~~ 
—_— 


Formal and Substantial Studies. 


_BY W. T. HARRIS. 





af ingyen course of study laid out for 
schools and colleges has two 


functions to perform. It must furnish 
the best range of studies for disci- 
pline—or the subjective training of 
the powers of the mind, and it must 
present the objective world of nature 
and humanity in outlines complete 
enough to give to the youth a general 
survey of his relations to both as- 
pects of the world. 

If a course of study could be de- 
vised which should provide only for 
the so-called “gymnastic” training of 
the intellect and will—neglecting all 
concrete relations to the world—the 
students trained on such a course 
would be far from ‘seducated” in any 
proper sense of the term. There 
would be some degree of strength but 
no skill in using it. 

Gymnastics pure and simple may 
develop strength and agility, but the 
best of: gymnasts may be unskillful 
at any and all trades or useful em- 
ployments. His strength and skill 
have been developed so as to give him 
beauty of form, thorough command 
of his muscle in adjusting the pos- 
ture of his body and its carriage in 
standing, walking, running, and leap- 
ing—or in throwing, lifting, pulling 
and rowing. But his usefulness as a 
laborer would not be at all commen- 
surate with his formal strength and 
agility. 

He would perhaps find himself 


sndsieabath 
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most useful in the menial employ- 
ments of porter at a hotel, message 
boy, oarsman, hostler, or something 
of the kind. 

His development is formal but not 
substantial ; it relates to himself con- 
sidered abstractly as animal-locomo- 
tion or as vegetable-nutrition. 

Aristotle calls the function of nu- 
trition the vegetable soul, and the 
function of locomotion and feeling he 
ascribes to the “‘animal soul.” So if 
we look at man’s body in these ab- 
stract phases of digestion and proper 
exercise and symmetry of form we 
omit all consideration of his relation 
to this world of productive industry 
—of his emancipation from bodily 
wants of food, clothing and shelter, 
by means of the division of labor. 


His gymnastic training is a matter 
that has no reference to his degree of 
civilization—such training would be 
found alike among the wild Indians 
of America, the savages of Africa or 
the “Isles of the Sea,” the Spartan 
youth, the French Zouaves, the stu- 
dents of Oxford and Cambridge, or 
of Harvard and Yale. 

It would render its possessor some- 
what more ready in the acquirement 
of special skill in the trades, but with- 
out the usual apprenticeship our gym- 
nast would not be able to handle the 
plane, axe, saw, or file of the me- 
chanic, or the farmer’s scythe, hoe, or 
pitchfork, He would have no con- 
crete relation te labor and industry. 

So, too, a course of study which 
involved only subjective discipline 
would not fit one for insight into the 
world of man or the world of nature. 
The game of chess would furnish a - 
good course of study for the disci- 
pline of the powers of attention and 
calculation or abstract combination. 
But it would contribute little to the 
knowledge of man or of nature. 


Again, the fact that a discipline is 
a formal one does not indicate that it 
is a general one. The discipline of 
chess-playing does not develop the 
power of attention to organic nature 
—the sciences of botany, physiology, 
geology, or meteorology. Nor does 
it develop the power of comprehend- 
ing the laws of space and time; 
while the study of geometry on the 
other hand furnishes a general disci- 
pline as well as a formal one, in the 
recognition of spatial laws and rela- 
tions, and finds application in every 
possible direction ia the study of na- 
ture, 

The interest and self-activity of 
the pupil may be excited by and upon 
the merest formal studies, and yet his 
culture in combination with his fel- 
low men be utterly neglected. But 
man’s superiority to the animals con- 
sists essentially in his ability to com- 
bine with his fellows in such a man- 
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By the division of labor each man 
is able to devote himself to a special 
yocation, and thereby acquire great 
skill of produetion. He shares in the 
labor, in the productions of the labor 
of the rest of the world; his tea and 
coffee come to him from round the 
world, his clothing, his food, his shel- 
ter,—all but the infinitesimal item 
which is the product of his own labor, 
are furnished by others. He contrib- 
utes his mite to the market of the 
world, and receives thence the va- 
ried supplies needed for his wants as 
a civilized being. 

Thus civil society enables each man 
to fare as well as if he were an en- 
tire community instead of a puny in- 
dividual. 

Besides this combination for pro- 
ductive industry, man has a realm of 
Spiritual combination that is far more 
essential than that by which he pro- 
cures food, clothing and shelter. In- 
deed it would seem as if it were the 
beneficent design of Providence to se- 
cure spiritual intercommunication 
under the guise of peaceful com- 
merce-—and even under that of hos- 
tile collisions in war. For no people 
ever comes into contact with another 
people without learning some phase 
of human life essential to its knowl- 
edge of itself. © 

Man’s wants of food, clothing and 
shelter, impel him to commerce. But 
in commerce he interchanges not only 
material commodities but also arts 
and letters—the condensed products 
ef spiritual experience. 

It takes all mankind to reveal hu- 
man nature in its completeness. If 
man would know himself, he must 
study this revelation of his own na- 
ture, not simply in his own individ- 
ual biography, but at large in human- 
ity. A hermit could never discover 
moral laws, because moral laws con- 
cern the relations of the individual 
to the social whole. Still less could 
he ever discover the laws of the 
State or Nation. And yet these 
moral laws and the statutes of the 
Nation are the nature of the human 
will formulated and revealed. 

The hermit in his isolation could 
never separate within himself what is 
transient and variable in his will- 
power from what is essential and sub- 
stantial. Thus a man finds his 
greatest blessing in man; the partic- 
ular individual, in the social whole. 

As it is in matters of the will which 
become realized only in great institu- 
tions like the State or civil society— 
the State being a sort of “Grand 
Man”—+so it is in matters of the in- 
tellect. Each man reveals his own 
nature to others, and therefore learns 





Each acts his part for others, and 
is in turn spectator of the world 
drama whose thems and plot is his 
own nature. Each man would have 
to live a myriad of lives to exhaust 
life and know it through his own ex- 
perience—but in one short lifetime 
he sees’ the spectacle of a world of 
lives, and thus comes to know him- 
self through participation in the lives 
of others. 

Shakespeare, the greatest of world- 
poets, has stated this fact in that 
wonderful drama, ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” where he explains the nature 
of human institntions. He says: 
‘Man how dearly ever parted [endowed with 
faculties] 

How much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he 
hath, 

Nor feels not what he owns, but by reflection 
{i. e. in the mirror of society]. 

As when his virtues shining upon others 


Heat them and they retort tlrat heat again, 
To the first giver.” 


“No man is lord of anything 
Though in and of him there be much con- 
sisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others; 
Nor doth he, of himself, know them for aught 
Till he behold them formed in the applause 
Where they’re extended; which like an arch 
reverberates 
The voice again; or like the gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” 


The life of each man, his success, 
and more notably his failures, are a 
contribution to all the world; his 
path through the wilderness does not 
have to be explord again by others. 
The mistakes and sufferings of the 
individual are vicarious and others 
are saved by them from the like. 

To the school belongs in part this 
revealing of man to himself. Only 
in part does the school perform this, 
because family nurture has the func- 
tion of initiating the child into these 
lessons, in the epoch before the school; 
so too there is an education of like 
import in the vocation in life, and in 
the function of citizenship in the 
State; and the Church is par ezcel- 
lence charged with this office, und 
gives its education throughout all 
ages of life. 

So great is the task of the school ; 
and its two provinces—the will and 
the intellect—lead into provinces so 
crowded with details that there is 
perpetual danger of dissipation of 
energies. Some mere formal activity 
may be resorted to, having only a 
narrow subjective influence on the 
pupil, and the objective substantial 
side of education be neglected. 

He may be educated in the gym- 
nastics of the will and intellect in- 
stead of being fed and nourished by 
the spiritual food which is found only 
in this great revelation of man and 
realized in institutions and in the 
history of civilization. - 





tion of the deeds of others. 


Some narrow province may be se- 








lected as the object of study-and the 
pupil led away from the essential 
principle of education into the pur- 
suit of trifling details. 

To avoid these dangers it is neces- 
sary for the educator to consider care- 
fully the relation of each branch of 
study on the programme to its scope 
and contents, and secure a proper re- 
presentation of all the substantial 
phases $f human life in and by means 
of these studies. 

[Concluded in next issue. — Eps. ] 


VALUABLE EXCERPTS. 


§ hig friends of public schools will 
find themselves interested in the 


last Baccalaureate Sermon of Dr. 
Bascom, President of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

We might without error say that 
no one of our writers upon education 
makes such valuable additions to our 
pedagogical literature. 

President Bascom is one of the few 
administrators of public universities 
who sees clearly the relationship of 
the various factors of the school sys- 
tem, and who aids and is aided by 
valid work done in the departments 
lower than the university. 

From Dr. Bascom’s last Baccalau- 
reate we make these excerpts : 

Some make “the intoning of truth 
of more moment than the truth itself. 
Men so delight in training that they 
will not distinguish between the skill 
of the execution and the worth of the 
ends pursued.” 

‘MacDonald has said: ‘Some 
seem more desirous that a few should 
sit delighted about the shady foun- 
tain, than that the waters should be 
poured out by the road-side for the 
refreshment of all.” 

‘An indication of the value of in- 
struction may also be found in the 
character and 
teachers; in their character, as dis- 
closing the interior spirit of the ser- 
vice; in their position, as marking 
its popular acceptance. 

If a school system is doing good 
work, this work will indicate strength 
in those who perform it, and bring 
them honor. If the teacher is want- 
ing in intellectual vitality, or missing 
the good will of the community, ei- 
ther fact betrays a weakness in the 
school system. 

An intrinsically noble work, and 
one in a high degree valuable to soci- 
ety, cannot be rendered in the spirit 
which belongs to it, without immedi- 
ate personal gains, and an increasing 
command of public favor. 

It is true, that the people often 
mistake their friends and bestow 
honor dishonorably. A system may 
be, therefore, and I think our system 
is, somewhat in advance of the pub- 








lic esteem accorded to it. Yet in 


social position of 


long periods there must be a general 

parallelism between the two.” 

“If a community think that a far- 

mer, or a merchant, or a banker, or a 

lawyer, who are giving the subject no 

particular attention, can better guide 

a school, a high school, a normal 

school, a university, or can better 

shape the educational system of the 

State than those in charge of it, it 
can only be because there is preva- 

lent a contempt for the office and 

powers of teachers. 

A vigorous system will provide vig- 
orous men, and then give them that 
liberty which personal power always 
courts and will always honor.” 

“Till the life of the instructor is 
vindicated, the school will lack full 
vindication. Execution and guid- 
ance in our school work must be 

brought nearer each other than they 
now are, or execution will sink into 
servility, and guidance lose that ex- 
perience which is the very pith of 
wisdom.” = 

“The power of public instruction 
will be shown first in the degree in 
which it secures the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the entire people. 

Mental vigor is the tap-root of na- 
tional strength; and edueation is 
good as it broadly awakens, gener- 
ously feeds, and wholesomely guides 
these spiritually productive energies. 
If this kingdom of the spirit is con- 
quered, all other things will be added 
to it.” 

“An educational system can no 
longer provide for professional train- 
ing merely ; it must share the variety 
and universality of work which falls 
to a great nation. It must have the 
many-sidedness which increasingly 
characterizes the national life. 

It must render men thoughtful and 
efficient, each in his own place, and 
find its first power in its plain practi- 
cal work. This discipline must also 
be continuous, from its commenée- 
meat to its close. There must be no 
break in any of its lines, tending, by 
the force of circumstances, to check 
large classes in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, or to divert them wholly from 
it. Such divisions in educational 
discipline, serve above all things to 
disrupt the national life, to part asun- 
der national thought, and to make it 
in its results incoherent, obscure and 
clashing. 

The claim above claim which pres- 
ses a school system in reference to its 
constructive work is, that it shall be 
woven without seam from top to bot- 
tom.” 





Pror. T. N. Weis, who has been 
so successfully conducting Clinton 
College, Kentucky, for several years, 
has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of Sacramento Seminary, Cal. 
His ability and experience insures 
suCCESS. 
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18 THE BEST 
that gives self-knowledge of: power in 
all departments of our being. 

The development of power is pro- 
duced (1) through intellectual educa- 
tion, effected through studies adapted 
to the faculties of the mind in their 
several stages of development through 
infancy, childhood, youth, maturity ; 
(2) through physical training, to give 
powers of endurance to bear the strain 
of mental effort, or to sustain the 
drafts on the life-force through exer- 
tion of will and resolution to accom- 
plish certain desired ends; (3)through 

MORAL TRAINING 

to fit the mind for the reception of 
facts as the basis of knowledge, to 
aid in the education of the intellect, 
and form habits of thought and ac- 
tion which shall establish character ; 
the high aim and purpose of all true 
education of the three-fold nature of 
man. 

Great care must be exercised by 
those charged with the preparation of 
courses of study, to select those 
which shall serve the purposes of 
training the mental faculties in their 
various stages, and which at the same 
time shall furnish useful knowledge 
that can be rendered useful in subse- 
quent special preparation for any 
particular calling. 

The subjects of mental education 
most effective in producing the de- 
sired result are object-lessons, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, developing into 
algebra and practical geometry, writ- 
ing, and 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, 
geography and history. These,taught 
to a judicious extent by right meth- 
ods, will secure results in accord with 
the theory of our common schools ; 
not that they shall fit boys and girls 
for any particular trade, but that they 
shall give to them useful information 
which they can make available in 
preparation for any special vocation, 
as their tastes and opportunities may 
permit. 

To these studies should be added 
music, morals and manners, and phys- 
ical exercises, for the development of 
right principles as rules of action and 
the essentials of character, and to 
effect care of health, and perfection 
of bodily strength and vigor.” 

The above seems to be a fair syn- 
opsis of the more practical work 
done. 

Other excellent papers were read, 
bearing upon many important points 
of so-called “higher education,” and 
able discussion followed — extracts 
from which we shall publish as we 
find room. 

Our readers will be further interes- 
ted in the 

LIST OF OFFICERS. 

President, James H. Smart, Indi- 

ana; Vice Presidents, Gustavus J. 


+ 





Orr, of Georgia; J. W. Dickinson, 
of Mass.; James Johonnot of New 
York; J. D. Pickett of Kentucky ; 
Wm. T. Harris of Missouri; J. C. 
Gilchrist of Iowa; E. O. Vaile of 
Illinois; H. S. Jones of Penn.; I. 
W. Andrews of Ohio; J. R. Malone 
of Texas; Thomas M. Marshall of 
West Va.; Louise Pollock, District 
of Columbia. Secretary, W. D. Hen- 


kel of Ohio. Treasurer, tt Tap- 
pan of Ohio. 





A MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
has established as a perma- 


nent branch or part of its curriculum 
a special school for manual instruc- 
tion. 

Its object is instruction in Mathe- 
matics, Drawing, and the English 
branches of a High School course, 
and instruction and practice in the 
use of tools. 

The tool instruction at present in- 
cludes Carpentry, Wood-turning, Pat- 
tern-making, Iron Clipping and Fil- 
ing; Forge work, Brazing and Sol- 
dering, and the use of Machine-shop 
tools, and such other instruction of a 
similar character as may be deemed 
advisable to add to the above from 
time to time. 

Students divide their working 
hours equally between mental and 
manual labor. 

They sre admitted, on examina- 
tion, at not less than fourteen years 
of .age, and the eourse continues 
three years. 

Such gentlemen as Edwin Harri- 
son, Samuel Cupples, John T. Davis 
and G. Conzelman are constituted a 
managing committee. Men who 
stand at the head of the largest and 
most successful business houses of 
St. Louis—eminently practical men. 


This Manual Training School owes 
its existence to the conviction, on the 
part of its founders, that the inter- 
ests of St. Louis and the Mississippi 
Valley demand for young men a sys- 
tem of education which shall fit them 
for the actual duties of life, in a more 
direct and positive manner than is 
done in the ordinary American school. 

We already have large manufactur- 
ing as well as commercial interests, 
and we expect to see these interests 
greatly increase. 

We see in the future an increasing 
demand for thoroughly trained men 
to take positions in manufacturing es- 
tablishments as superintendents, as 
foremen, and as skilled workmen. 

The youth of to-day are to be the 
men of the next generation. It is 
important that we keep their probable 

LIFE WORK 
in view in providing for their educa- 
tion. Excellent as are our estab- 
lished schools, both public and pri- 





vate, it must be admitted that they| 


still leave something to be desired ; 
they do not, and probably they can- 
not cover the whole ground. 

This conviction of the incomplete- 
ness of present means and methods 
of education has found utterance in 
many ways. Some of the best friends 
of education have expressed them- 
selves in strong and suggestive lan- 
guage. All such agree in the con- 
clusion that the main deficiency is in 
the direction of thanual education. 

Says Mr. J. P. Wickersham, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Pennsylvania: ‘It 
is high time that something should be 
done to enable our youth to learn 
trades, and to form industrious habits 
and a taste for work. It is not suffi- 
cient to instruct a boy in the branches 
of learning usually taught in our 
common schools, and there leave him. 
It must be seen to by some authority 
that he is allowed a chance to pre- 
pare himself to earn a livelihood. 


It takes more than a mere knowl- 
edge of books to make a useful mem- 
ber of society and a good citizen. 
The present product of our schools 
seems to be in too great a degree, 
clerks, book-keepers,salesmen, agents, 
office-seekers, and office-holders. 


We must so modify our system of 
instruction as to send out, instead, 
large classes of young people fitted 
for trades, for business, and willing 
and able to work.” 

Hence, as has so often been said, 
nearly all our skilled workmen are 
imported. Our best machinists, mi- 
ners, weavers, watchmakers, iron- 
workers, draughtsmen and artisans of 
every description, come from abroad, 
and this is not because our native- 
born are deficient in natural tact or 
ability, nor because they are in point 
of fact above and beyond such occu- 
pations, but because they are without 
suitable means and opportunities for 
getting the proper training. 

About two years ago the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Jersey ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate 
and report on the course the State 
ought to take in the interest of the 
higher order of manufactures. The 
commission cogsisted of Messrs. S. 
E. Brown, Thos. N. Dale, and Prof. 
Robert H. Thurston, who acted as 
secretary and compiled the report. 
In their report of 1878, the commis- 
sion strongly advocated the establish- 
ment of trade echools (i. e., Manual 
Training Schools) in which should be 
practically taught the essential prin- 
ciples which underlie the industries. 
By such a course alone, they argue, 
can we, as a manufacturing people, 
hope to compete successfully with the 
workmen and manufacturers of Eu- 
rope. 





The arguments of the commission 
apply as forcibly in Missouri and 
other States as in New Jersey. 

It is very well understood that 
many students cannot wisely under- 
take the full course of intellectual 
study now laid down for the regular 
classes of the College or Polytechnic 
School. 

It occasionally happens that stu- 
dents who have special aptitudes in 
certain directions find great difficulty 
in mastering subjects in other direc- 
tions. In such cases it is often the 
best course to yield to natural tastes, 
and to assist the student in finding 
his proper sphere of work and study. 

A decided aptitude for handicraft 
is not unfrequently coupled with a 
strong aversion to and unfitness for 
abstract and theoretical investiga- 
tions. There can be no doubt that 
in such cases more time should be 
spent in the shop and less in the lec- 
ture and recitation room. 

One great object of the school will 
be to foster a higher appreciation of 
the value and dignity of intelligent 
labor, and the worth and respectibil- 
ity of laboring men. 

A boy who sees nothing in manual 
labor but mere brute force, despises 
both the labor and laborer. With 
the acquisition of skill in himself, 
comes the ability and willingness to 
recognize skill in his fellows. ,When 
once he appreciates skill in handi- 
craft, he regards the workman with 
sympathy and respect. 

In a Manual Training School, tool- 
work can never descend into drudg- 
ery. The tasks are not long, nor are 
they unnecessarily repeated. In this 
school whatever may be the social 
standing, or importance of the fath- 
ers, the sons will go together to the 
same work, and be tested physically 
as well as intellectually by the same 
standards. . 

The result in the past has been, 
and in the future it will continue to 
be, a truer estimate of laboring and 
manufacturing people, and a sounder 
judgment on all social problems. 

If the Manual Training School 
should do nothing else, it would still 
justify all efforts in its behalf if it 
helps in the solution of the diffieul- 
ties between labor and capital. 

In these ways it is hoped that the 
Manual Training School will serve 
the interests of this great people. 





BRAINS VS. MUSCLE. 


NE of the speakers at the Chau- 
tauqua meeting restated the case 
plainly as-follows : 

1, Education promotes industry 
and lessens idleness. It awakens and 
intensifies desires, and thus incites 
and impels man to effort to secure the 
means of gratification. It touches 
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oth factors in the great law of 
wealth. Ignorance dwells in hovels, 
but intelligence changes the rude hut 
to the cottage. 

| 2. Education makes labor more 
illful and more productive,—a pro- 
position based on a wide comparison 
ignorant and intelligent labor. 

_ The speaker cited Horace Mann’s 
inquiry in 1846; Commissioner Ea- 
ion’s in 1870; and the lessons of the 
great world’s exposition at London 
in 1851, and those subsequently held. 
he universal and undisputed testi- 
bony is that the hand has the high- 
st skill when guided by an intelli- 
ent mind. 

The day of muscle in industry has 
passed, and the day of mind has 
fawned. Educated labor commands 

industrial market of the world. 

8. Education improves the condi- 
ion of the laborer. It gives him 
eater thrift and economy ; lessens 
his tendency to vice; increases his 
pcial and political influence; and 
otherwise prepares him to meet the 
bligations and duties of manhood. 

he testimony of Horace Mann, Mr. 

ummings, and Mr. Mundella, M.P., 
were cited. 

The workman is more than a ma- 
thine. It is the highest duty of ed- 

cation to prepare the child of labor 
lo act the part of a man. 


A GOOD PLATFORM. 























































































1 is quite time, and eminently 
proper for the educators of this 
nd other States to formulate their 
plans and to publish them, and then 
Dunite their forces to secure such 
egislation as may be needed to put 
ese plans into practical operation. 
fissouri leads off well: 
The committee on platform report- 
td the following, which was adopted : 
Resolved, That we hold these facts 
0 be incontrovertible : 
1. Education is an essential ele- 
ment of republican government. 
2. No feature or element of gov- 
ament is self-operative or self-en- 
ing. : 
8. The most conspicuous defect of 
r otherwise excellent school sys- 
m, is its lack of executive agency. 
The organic law recognizes and 
roclaims the first ; the second is self- 
ident, and the third should cease to 
ist as soon as the Legislature has 
in Opportunity to correct the defect. 
Therefore, we respectfully and ear- 
y petition the Legislature to act 
orably upon the recommendations 
etofore made by the State Super- 
itendent of Public Schools to the 
blowing effect : 
ist. Establish the office of County 
uperintendent of Schools. 
2nd. Require that he shall be a 
bpetent educator, and that he shall 















the schools of the county, but that 
he shall also have a watchcare over 
the school funds and the school mon- 
eys of the county. 

3d. That he shall take an oath of 
office, give a sufficient penal bond, 
be paid an adequate compensation 
for services faithfully performed, and 
be under the control, within the law 
governing his duties, of the State 
Superintendent. 

Resolved, ‘hat it is unwise to per- 
mit the State Superintendent to be 
overwhelmed with the constantly in- 
creasing duties of this department of 
a rapidly growing State, while he is 
deprived of the power of systematiz- 
ing his work by failing to supply him 
with such a responsible executive 
agency. 

Resolved, That the school law 
should require the maintenance of 
schools for not less than six months 
per year when the means provided by 
law will admit of it. 

Resolved, That a system of county 
normal institutes, regulated and con- 
trolled by law, will contribute much 
to the cultivation and training of 
teachers, and to the improvement and 
elevation of the district schools, and 
we earnestly recommend that as soon 
as possible they shall be provided for 
fs a part of our school system, un- 
der the supervision of the State Su- 
perintendent. 

Resolved, That the maintenance of 
training schools of the higher educa- 
tion directly promotes the interests of 
primary or district school education, 
and that it is therefore economical 
and wise to appropriate liberally for 
the support of the Normal Schools 
and the State University. 

Resolved, That having witnessed 
the need of improvements and repairs 
of the University building, and rec- 
ognizing the dwarfed condition of its 
endowment, we respectfully recom- 
mend and urge such immediate aid as 
shall place this State institution upon 
a sound financial basis, consonant 
with its importance and the dignity 
of a great State. 

Resolved, That we recognize in 
the Common School, the High School, 
the Normal School and the Univer- 
sity, embracing the higher and lower 
education, but one work, not only in 
name, but in fact. Again, we recog- 
nize an appropriate and dignified 
place in our educational work for our 
priyate schools, the academies and 
colleges, not cpnnected with the pub- 
lic system ofthe State. 

We think it of the highest impor- 
tance and a thing not only possible, 
but very desirable, that the entire 
educational work of the State, as em- 
braced in the various schools before 
named, should ;be reduced to more 
perfect harmony, and that the course 








mt only exercise a supervision over 


of study be so adjusted that the stu- 


dent, by easy gradations, may pass 
from the Primary School, through 
the High School, to the Normals, the 
Colleges, or the Universities, as he 
may elect. 





BARNAS SEARS, D. D. LL.D. 


fi Ngee following sketch of the life 
and services of this great and 


good man, will be read with peculiar 
interest by the teachers and people of 
the South and Southwest, for whom 
he has done so much in reorganizing 
and sustaining the public school sys- 
tem : 

Barnas Sears was born at Sandis- 
field, Mass., November 9, 1802, and 
was, consequently, nearly 78 at the 
time of his death. After graduating 
from Brown University and from 
Newton Theological Seminary, he 
studied for a season in Germany. On 
his return to this country he became 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Hartford, Conn., and subsequently of 
a church in Hamilton. N. Y. As his 
veice failed him he felt obliged to 
abandon preaching, and became pro- 
fessor in Madison University. In 
1833 he went to Europe, and studied 
several years at Halle, Leipsic, and 
Berlin. On his return he was ap- 
pointed profess6r in Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he remained for 
twelve years,—the latter part of the 
time as president. On the resigna- 
tion of Horace Mann, in 1848, Dr. 
Sears was made secretary of the 
Massachusetts. Board of Education, 
a position he filled to very great ac- 
ceptance until 1855, when he resign- 
ed that he might assume the presi- 
dency of Brown University, to which 
he had been unanimously elected. 
This important and difficult office he 
filled for twelve years, discharging 
incumbent duties with great ability, 
fidelity, and good judgment, as well 
as to great acceptance. In 1876, 
when the trustees of the munificent 
and magnificent gift of the late Geo. 
Peabody for the cause of education 
at the South, were casting about for 
the man to be their agent in adminis- 
tering the great trust committed to 
them, they wisely united on Dr. 
Sears, who decided to accept the 
trust, and for that purpose resigned 
the presidency of the college, much 
to the regret of its friends. 

From that time he gave himself tothe 
administration of the great trust com- 
mitted to him, with a wonderful de- 
gree of diligence and fidelity, and 
with the most gratifying results. His 
influence in the administration of 
this unparalleled charity was singu- 
larly harmonious and salutary, and 
in his death the friends of education- 
al progress in the South will feel that 
they are called to suffer a great loss 
and a sad bereavement, 





In the brief space allotted to us i 
will be impossible to go into the de 
tails of a very useful life that would 
fill volumes. Suffice it to say that in 
all the honorable and important po- 
sitions he was called to fill as minis- 
ter, professor, school superintendent, 
college president, and agent in the 
administration of the largest and 
most important benevolent trust ever 
made by one man and committed to 
one man, Barnas Sears performed ali 
duties and met all responsibilities 
with a degree of fidelity and good 
judgment that would challenge the 
world for a parallel. 

In the death of Dr. Sears our 
country has lost one of its noblest, 
purest and most useful citizens. 

DR. BARNAS SEARS. 

Prof. Harkness of Brown Univer- 
sity offered the following resolutions 
upon the-death of Dr. Barnas Sears, 
and moved their adoption, paying a 
glowing tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Sears in a few well-chosen words. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God to remove from this life the Rev. 
Barnas Sears, D. D., LL.D., an early 
member and life-long friend of this 
Institute ; therefore, 

Resoived, That we, the members 
of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, express our heartfelt sympathy 
for the afflicted family of the depar- 
ted, and deep sense of our own per- 
sonul bereavement in the loss of a 
true friend and of a wise counsellor 
and leader. 

Resolved, That the character of 
Dr. Sears, with its singular purity 
and transparency, adorned with every 
Christian grace, and exemplified in a 
long life of disinterested benevolence 
and high achievement, has awakened 
our profound admiration. 

Resolved, That we record our 
grateful appreciation of the invalua- 
ble service which Dr. Sears has ren- 
dered to this Institute and to the 
cause of education in our land. In 
the various relations of pastor, pro- 
fessor, president of Norton Theolog- 
ical Institution, Secretary Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, President 
of Brown University, and genera; 
agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, he has endeared himself to 
multitudes of those who have receiv- 
ed the benefit of his hearty sympa- 
thy and of his wise counsel. 

Resolved, That in the death of 
Dr. Sears the world has lost one of 
the ablest of its educators and oneof 
the most accomplished of. its schol- 
ars. 


<i> 





Are the wages paid sufficient to 
enable the teacher to get the books 
he or she ought to read—to pay ex- 
penses of attending the institute—to 
pay their bills promptly and have 





something left? We hope so. 
















































Ovr teachers will find that “the 
printed page” is more and more a 
great power to harmonize and inter- 
est the people in their work. 

Each one reads, and so reinforces 
himself by the best thought and the 
best arguments of the strongest 
minds, vigorously and tersely ex- 
pressed. He helps his neighbor, too, 
the better to understand his view of 
the case, because, having before him 
the printed page, he reads and re- 
reads it so as to confirm his impres- 
sion, and then appeals to it again, as 
it stands there in print. 

Teachers and school officers begin 
to realize the advantage and power 
of the printed page, and to circulate 
this journal more among the people. 








Virtuous intell'gence is more reli- 
able and far less costly to the State 
or community than vicious ignorance. 

The influence of good schools is 
immeasurable. Their intelligent sup- 
port, at any reasonable cost, is wise 
economy, and the highway to success 
and greatness in life. 


—— es 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHosPHATE imparts 
new energy to the brain, giving the feeling 
and sense of increased intellectual power. 








Recent Literature. ; 





Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co. are displaying 
a very creditable amount of enterprise in the 
manner in which they are publishing books 
this season. 

In the text-book line we have received 
copies of Seymour’s “Elementary Arithme- 
tic,” Vickroy’s “Circles in English Gram- 
mar,” and Morgan’s “Literary Studies from 
the Great British Authors.” 

The Elementary Arithmetic includes some 
novel features, among which we would men- 
tion an exceptionally clear treatment of the 
elementary rules and directions for oral work. 


Nothing seems to have been introduced 
into this book not properly in the sphere of 
elementary work, and we learn from the 
publishers that its adoption as a text book is 
being extensively recommended. Those ac- 
quainted with Mr. Seymour’s remarkable 
success as a teacher during the past twenty- 
five years, will be pleased to have his meth- 
ods of instruction embodied in the form of a 
text book. 


Mr. Vickroy’s reputation as a writer upon 
the subject of grammar, and as a lecturer at 
institutes during a long period of years, will 
enlist the attention of teachers in behalf of 
the “Circles,” as they now appear in re- 
vised and extended form. 


These books have been used in the schools 
of St. Louis for reference for a number of 
years. 


Morgan’s “Literary Studies from the Great 
British Authors,” deserves, and will have a 
more extended notice in the JOURNAL than 
we are prepared to give it at present. The 
excellent character of the selections and the 
careful editing, are two of the most apparent 
merits of the work. An index containing 
the titles of some four or five hundred addi- 
tional selections, is a novel and acceptable 
feature of the book. 

Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co. seem to have 
taken the right course in regard to the form 
in which their works are presented. Good 
paper, durable binding, and clear, large type, 
are found in all their books. 





Education is unfinished while the 
physical powers are left untrained. 
Children should be taught how to sit, 
to stand, to move, to walk. Rules 
are required for this; but they need 
to be but few and simple, and the 
nice -and watchful observation of 
children renders it quite easy to en- 
force them, provided they are not ca- 
priciously applied. 


| 





Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by, 
He trusts in God. 





New Books. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN EUROPE, History 
of. Jerome Adolphe Blanqui. Trans. by 
eg J. Leonard. Introduction by David 
A. Wells. 8 vo. 590 pp. $3 50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

Students of economic science will be grate- 
ful to G. P. Putnam’s Sons for providing 
them with a thoroughly adequate translation 
of Blanqui’s great work, which stands with- 
out arivalin the ground covered by it. It 
embraces an account of the economic ideas 
and systems that have prevailed in Europe 
from the times of the Greeks and Romans to 
the present generation, and of the causes 
which have produced the successive modifi- 
cations in civil, industrial and commercial 
ideas, and in governmental policy. 


David A. Wells says, in his preface to the 
book: ‘It is in the highest degree instruct- 
ive, and ina popular sense, exceedingly at- 
tractive. Its reproductiofi and circulation in 
the United States would seem also to be most 
opportune, for there is no one truth or series 
of truths concerned with our material pro- 
gress asa nation, which the people of this 
country need more to have continually dem- 
onstrated and impressed upon them, than 
that labor, exercised conjointly with skill and 
frugality, is the permanent attainment of 
great material abundance. 

The work is calculated to perform a service 
the value of which cannot well be over-esti- 
mated.” 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—A Monthly Mag- 
azine of General Literature. New series. 
$3 per year; 25 cents per number. Volumes 
begin January and July, and year’s subscrip- 
tion may begin atany time. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

Devoted to literature of a sterling and gen- 
eral character; Fiction; Descriptive Papers; 
Literary and Art topics; Social and Political 
Progress, selected mostly from foreign peri- 
odicals, but with original editorial depart- 
ments in which current topics are discussed 
and new books reviewed. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Price 25 cents; 
yearly subscription, $2 75. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., London, Paris, and New York. 

Encouraged by the success which has at- 
tended the issue of “The Magazine of Art,” 
and by the appreciation with which it has 
been universally received, the proprietors 
have determined, with a view to enabling 
the editor to add fresh features of interest, 
as well as to strengthen and extend those 
which have already met with such signal ap- 
probation, to permanently enlarge the maga- 
zine, without increase of price, commencing 
with the November part. For sale by all 
dealers. 
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HOSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Dyspepsia,Mental Exhaustion, ete. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
a number of cases in which it is recommend- 
ed, with good effect. J. ROOKER, M. D. 








Noblesville, Ind. 
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Manual Training School—Washing- 
ton University. © 

The first regular session of the school will 

open on Monday, September 6, 1880, at 9 

o’clock a, m. 

All candidates for admission will be exam- 
ined on that day. 

Applications for admission may be filed at 
any time. Should the number of properly 
qualified candidates exceed the proper limit 
of a class, pupils will be admitted in the or- 
der of their application. 

All candidates must bring certificates of 
good mora] character and honorable standing 
in other schools. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for the first-year class must be 
at least fourteen years old. They will be ex- 
amined in:— 

Arithmetic, including: the fundamental 
rules; common and decimal fractions; the ta- 
bles of weights and measures, and their use, 
Candidates will be examined orally in mental 
arithmetic, including fractions and the multi- 
plication-table up to twenty. 

Common School Geography. Spelling and 
Penmanship. The writing of good English. 

The course of shop work concludes with 
the execution of a ‘‘Project,” consisting of 
the actual construction of a machine or struc- 
ture from a set of working drawings. 


THE EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOL 


Will require the entire time and attention of 
the pupils for three years of 40 weeks each. 
There will be, daily, two recitations of one 
hour each, a drawing exercise, a study hour, 
and about three hours of shop-work. No 
pupil will be excused from shop-work, un- 
less on actual trial he shows he has the requi- 
site skill. No pupil will be excused from any 


examination on the same. é 

Pupils will furni#h their own books, draw- 
ing-utensils, and pocket-rules; the school 
will furnish shop-tools and materials, and will 
own all finished work. 

All the shops of the school are fitted up in 
the very best manner. The machine tools 
are driven by a powerful Corliss engine. 
The instruction in the theory and use of tools 
will be given by skiiled workmen. No arti- 
cles will be made to sell, and no pupils will 
be paid for their work. 

The Manual Training School is not a mere 
work-shop; the head is to be trained even 
more carefully than the hand. Specific trades 
will not be taught. It is not expected that 
every boy who attends the school will be- 
come a mechanic, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that a boy’s experience in the school 
will clearly indicate whether he is fit to be- 
come a mechanic or not. 


TUITION FEES. 
For the first year, per term 
For the second year, per term - 
For the third year, per term 


$30 00 
40 00 
50 00 


The Managing Committee of the School 
are:— 

Edwin Harrison, at the office of Messrs. 
Chouteau, Harrison & Valle, 941 North Sec- 
ond Street. 

John T. Davis, at tne office of 8S. C. Davis 
& Co., 505 Washington Avenue. 

H. W. Eliot, at the office of the Hydraulic 
Press Brick Co., 701 Pine Street. 

Samuel Cupples (by letter), Second and 
Chestnut Streets. 

G. Conzelman, 214 North Fifth Street. 

Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
Wm. G. ELIoT, Chancellor. 
Washington Uniuersity, Ang., 1880. 





Good Hotels’ 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. “Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 





branch of study except on passing a rigid |~ 








Aan Ceara n = -.ee a 
popular resort, because the attendance ther 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges : 
reasonable and the menage complete; try i 
Families can live better for less money at th A 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first} 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see th 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where yo 
enter. 

















































































The Wabash, St. Louls and Pacific 
Railway 

Take pleasure in announcing the form 
opening of their Omaha Line on Sunday 
August 1, 1880, at 8 p. m., on which day an 
every evening after their Pacific Express wi 
leave St. Louis. This train will consist o 
one first-class smoking car, one elegant da 
coach, Eastlake style, one of Dr. Horton 
celebrated reclining chair cars, one dinin 
car [acknowledged to be the finest in thao. 
country], and one Pullman Palace Sleeping 
car, built especially for this line, and the fing 
est ever built by that company. 

The track of the Wabash, St. Louis an 
Pacific Railway consists entirely of steel rai 
and the road bed being first-class, enab 
them to make the extraordinary time of 

410 MILES IN 15 HOURS; 
making the same connection with the Unio 
Pacific Railway as the trains of other line 
leaving St. Louis in the morning on othe 
roads, 

11 To 15 HOURS AHEAD 


of all competitors to the Pacific slope. 

The public can better appreciate these fact 
when they understand that this reduces th 
rate to Omaha, and all points west to the P: 
cific coast, two dollars and fifteen cents. 

For further particulars call at or addres 
Grand Union Ticket Office, 120 North Fou 
Street, corner of Pine, St. Louis. 








IOWA. 
Official Department. 
BY C. W. YON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 
Sundry Rulings. 

1. Since a district township has no powe 
to issue bonds. it cannot authorize a sub-dis 
trict to do so. 

2. Any owner of a residence within fo 
rods of a contemplated school-house site, 4 
though not the owner of the proposed si 
can object, except in incorporated towns, 
provided by section 1826. 

3. Chapter 84, laws of 1880, provides for 
an extra meeting of the electors, in case 
school district is deprived of a school hous 
by fire or otherwise. 


4. To authorize the board of directors to 
discharge a teacher, they must give him 
opportunity to be heard in his own defens 
as prescribed by section 1734. If he is a 
grieved by their action, he should appeal 
the county superintendent, in accordan¢ 
with section 1829. He cannot accept an 
tempted removal made without notice, an 
then at once sue the district for damages. Se 
case of Kirkpatrick vs. the Ind. District 4 
Liberty, Iowa Supreme Court, June term 
1880, found in the ““Northwestern Reporter, 
Vol. 5, No. 6, page 782-750. 

5. The effect of the revision of the scho 
laws was to repeal all provisions not inclué 
ed in the code of 1873. Except section 179 
there is no provision of law exempting sub 
districts from the requirement that they sh 
be coterminous with the district townshi 
in accordance with section 1713. See case 
Sarge vs. Dist. Township Washington, e 
June term, 1880, found in the “Northweste! 
Reporter,” Vol. 6, No. 1, page 1. 

The effect of this decision is to tsansfer th 
territory of sub-districts formed prior to 1858 
from portions of two or more townships, # 
the civii township te which such territo 
geographically belongs, unless such ci 
township has been divided into independet 
districts, under chapter 73, laws of 1874 
since repealed, in which case the sub-dis 
will retaln its present form. See 45 Iowa, ! 

Drs Momzs, July, 1880. 
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For Eidaucational Purposes 
USE PAPER MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
117 Fulton and 52 Ann Streets, New York. 


They are acknowledged by all teachers using them, to be by far the 
ers on the market for general school purposes. They are put up in very attractive 
ie, and cost less than any other paper of equally good writing quality. 
hey are much stronger than an ny other low price paper, and do not break or crack 
Special attention paid to supplying paper for examinations in Cap, Letter, 
nd roter sizes, with or without printed heads, either bound or wrapped. 


JOST OUT. 


A full line of Student’s Exercise Books, made from our best Manilla 
ting papers, bound in heavy rope paper covers with wire staples, and in all respects su- 
rior to any of the cheap books in the market, and are sold at the following low prices: 
fo. Size No. “ Pages. Price per cag! ae) NO. Size. No. of Pages. Price pr 100 books 
1 8%3 x57 $5 4 200 $20 00 
100 10 0 ll 
150 15 00 


Liberal discount on large orders. 


“40 
100 


Address as above. 


hat Every School Should Have 


New AMERICAN CHARTS. 


ce 


5 
10 00 





These Charts are finely 
printed (with beautiful red 
border) in bold clear type, 
which was ail made ex- 
poly for the purpose. 

he matter is pleasing and 
attractive, and the illustra- 
tions are appropriate. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in 
the phonic spelling exer- 
cises of the other charts, 
silent letters are indicated 
by a novel and original de- 
vice. A pair of 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


——»> BY = 
_1. The Word Method. 
—2. Phonie Analysis. 
—3. The A.B.C Method. 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. HANDSOME 
lea Japanned Iron Brackets 
fico nae Spiers to be fastened to the wall 
Se en. seen or blackboard, from which 
Fe RILADELPHIA. the charts can be suspend- 
J. x sURZon core ed, will be furnished with 
. T each set, without extra 
charge. If preferred, cords 
may be used instead of 
brackets. (See illustra- 
tions). 

We believe that these 
Charts will impart more 
information than any other 
series published, and that 
they will be wanted in 
every school. 


30 Numbers in a Set. 


26X33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnus Rollers, with 
Brackets. 


ee ce 





Ny ree 
oo Sein 


“ 


- 


Only $5 per Set. 


his Set Comprises 30 Eiegant Colored Charts! 


Each Chart 26 by 30 Inches. 


Notice mode of namaing on Walnut Rollers with Iron 
Brackets. only $5 a Set. 


For circulars and other information, for Everything needed in Schools, address with 
amp for reply, and send direct to 


7. B. MEIR-VVIN, 


nufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 








E. AULL SEMINARY, 
Lexington, Mo. 
_ 2 — 7th. Enlai build- 
My year yeas begins Sevt . yg dn 
Kbetive valniten: Highe ighest standard. 


J No public 
exhibitions. Music su or ogues. 
J. A. QUARLES, President. 


HE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ebli 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Srranted satisfactory aud durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 


























































































JAREANSAS 


ENDORSEMENT! 


SALEM, ARKANSAS, Jan., 1880. 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Missouri: 

MY DEAR SIR:—SEVERAL YEARS AGO, WHEN WE BUILT OUR NEW 
ACADEMY A'T’ SALEM, I LOOKED AROUND CONSIDERABLY WITH A 
VIEW TO FURNISH IT WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED, IN THE BEST 
POSSIBLE MANNER. 

AFTER YEARS OF TRIAL, 


THE PATENT DESKS AND SEATS 


WE PURCHASED OF YOU HAVE NOT ONLY PROVED VERY SUBSTAN= 
TIAL AND DURABLE, BUT THE WHOLE OUTFIT WE PURCHASED HAS 
BEEN SO SATISFACTORY THAT | TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN SAYING 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ARKANSAS THAT IF THEY NEED ANYTHING WITH 
WHICH TO SUPPLY THEIR SCHOOLS, I AM CONFIDENT THE 


DESES, MAPS, GLOBES, 


CHARTS, LIQUID SLATING 
and other APPARATUS 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY YOU, 
WH7ill Giwe Eintire Satisfaction. 


ANYTHING I CAN DO TO HELP BUILD UP THE CAUSE OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THIS STATE, SHALL BE DONE CHEERFULLY AND PROMPTLY 
AND YOU ARE AT LIBERTY TO REFER ANY PERSONS TO ME, WHO 
FEEL AN INTEREST IN SECURING THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES MADE. VERY TRULY, 


JAMES M. ARCHER: 


IT GIVES ME PLEASURE TO STATE THAT 





AN ILLINOIS ENDORSEMENT. 


Moonp Ciry, Ill., Feb. 3d, 1880. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir—The Patent Gothic Desks and Seats, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionary, and other apparatus purchased of you to supply our 
schools, amounting to nearly $1,000, have all been received and put in 
place, and we find everything so substantial, durable and entirely satisfac- 
tory, that we are pleased to send you this voluntary testimonial of our ap- 
preciation of your efforts to replace fully, everything destroyed in the late” 
fire, so calamitous to our schools, everything, even my own private library, 
the collection of years, being entirely destroyed. I had used the school 
desks manufactured by you for years before this, and was so well pleased 
with them that I recommended to our board ‘ 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 


Back Seat, Size 1. 
to start the row with. 


Size 5. Size 4, Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. } 


and we are more than pleased not only with the desks but with the prompt- 
ness with which you filled our order. THOMAS CRAWFORD, 
Supt. Mound City Public Schools. 


For circulars and other ms ea for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


Jt. B. MERWIN, 


rs. | for reply, and send direct 





Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo 


ee ee ee 
















2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 


—FROM—— 


(PS 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Through Car Route 
Is THE 






Wood Stand, Plain, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. 


NEW 5 INCH GLOBES, 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 


Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 
_No. 75. Price, $3 50. 














No change of cars #400", 20. 





ST. LOUIS 


—TO—— 


ad 
Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
Freeport, Galena, 
UBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay, 
LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali: 
fornia. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 
SEIORT LINE. 
iso MILES 130 


Shorter than any route via Chicago, 


—AND— fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J C.GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
38 MILES 38 .Gen’1 Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


Shorter than any Iowa Route. Making 
the quick time of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through without 
change. Excursion tickets on sale now, 
cheap. ° 
pez All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to C. G. LEMMON, 
W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 
General Agent, 
RICHARD CHENEY, 
Southern Travel Agent. 
112 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
+ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 








St. Louis and Cairo Short Line. 
VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Tieket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


.E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 


No change of cars $400". 
No change of cars {,c00'" 
No change of cars Hancos city. 
No change of cars $7,305 70, 
No change of cars 31: 00%70., 
No change of cars Sr. LOUIS TO Wood Stand, Plain, 
No change of cars st:3005.0., 























NEW 6 INCH GLOBES, 


With cuts showing styles, 


6 Inch Globes, Ne. 62. Price, $5._ 





sizes and prices. 
































Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes, 
No. 66. Price, $5. 














No change of Cars oivamws. 
wg Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 





8t. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


No change of cars sa NEW & INCH GLOBES 





Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- | Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. 
In Hinged case. No. 45. Price, $15. 


With Cuts showing Styles, Sizes and Prices. 


The Eight-Inch Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemispheres. 


8 inch Globe on Wood 
Stand, with meridian $13.00. 








CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change ef Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The’ only direct route to Galena,’ Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City,-JAckley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





Ticket Agent. 


General Manager. 


x3Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


we Baggage checked to all important points. 
Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 


Hinged Case, for Globes. 
























































Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe. 


With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $17. 


Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union| For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 


Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 
W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


-J. F. Tucxmgr,.Gen..Sup., Chicago. 
xt 








schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J.B. MERWIN 


Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis,Me 
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These seats range in height from eleven inches to sixteen inches. The stanchions or end : 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 2 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. Floor space 34 by 2) feet. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. Itis economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


jaFThis Combination Desk and Seat, after 2 thorough trial of more 


than twelve years, has just been re=adopted for use this year by the Board of 
Education in St. Louis. 


ot mm os PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 


HOW to Seat A SCHOOL ROOM" fs 


e United States. 


? 
i 


and are made ready for use on any printing pre 


a = . ae . + ee ries = rey 
a eee ee THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 
e l e2eees 2 0 ; 
iS ¥ s eS 5 = 5 inati ; 7 
“Y e 23 e s 3 S £ Combination Desk and Seat. admirable purpose. It is as strong, durable and ie 
Bo tS 2 = = substantial as the ‘curved folding-slat seat’ but ‘s 
3. 0 3 hk. & | g i 5 it is cheaper, and is entirely satisfactory. 
a ri] 5 = FI pe a. Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
0 bs S54 3 3 % Seat?’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 
0 % 853 3 3 fe Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
6 = £ = z 5 of res sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 
= * A 3S teh. Fy Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
me] = g. 4s RD persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, . 
= e 3 3 S Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating : 
i: tan 8 two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. Price 
= a 2 : 
bes, ro) S = ct a Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
by 2 s g Ee two persons 8 to ll years of age. Price, 
. 0 Zz os 3 7, Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons eS 
qd < nage rows with 5 to 9 years of age. Price, 
2) 4 = This ‘‘Combination Desk’? is used in most of| Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any P 
cm a § | the schools in St. Louis, and answers a most | §!2¢ desk. Price, 2 
ion Ht 
2) « 
= a 
0 a : 
wn 
a ° 
Lr 5 
mS : 
Q 2 5 
f 





possibly be cut by hand. They can be duplicated by electrotyping, 


small cost. Our plates are in use by many 0 


The Electro, or Type Metal Relief Plates are the best substi 
lishers throughout th 


at half the cost. They are made by Photo-Chemical means, 


type high, 
the common stereotype, and the lines are as 


ELECTRO ENGRAVIN 

























conve- 
; 1,000 
face. 
d which 
y, being 4 
Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat. ; 
enient to start the rows with 
nv Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 
ere pro- Size 2, Grammar, ig "iy 12 to 16 os Price, 
rable on Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 
® Size4, Second ee se ss 8 toll ss Price, 
4 of the Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of uge. Price, 
nination Rear Seats, all sizes, 
9 
1 Wood Teachers 
. $13.00. 








DESKS 
AND SEATS 





The “STAR’”’ Bent Wood Desks and Seats, Five Sizes. 


Next in importance to building a good school house, is the 
arrangement of the Desks and Seats in the room; and the plan of 
the house should be made with- reference to the standard sizes of 
desks. 

As experience shows that double desks, for éwo pupils should be 
made from 3 to 3 1-2 feet long, and the width is about 2 1-2 feet— 
this isthe floor space which should be allowed. 

Three or four rows of double desks, say Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
with a central aisle three feet wide, with four other aisles, each two 
h Globe. feet wide ; hence, for ample space, a room should be at least 24x36 
rice, $17. feet in the clear, when double desks are to be used. Each row of 

seats must have a starter or rear seat. 
} needed in Be In ordering, don’t forget the Teacher’s Desk, Teacher's 


IN Chair, and Recitation Seats. No. 500. No. 304. 
Louis,Mo 
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McGuffey’s Revised ~ 


Readers and Speller 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Are the latest, the most attractive, and the Best 
Readers published. 

They cover a wider range of the best English 
literature thax any other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 
200 standard authors. 
~They are better and more profusely illustrated 
than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engra’ ings, all 
new, by 60 of the best artists in Americy. 

They are adapted tu Modern Methods uf teach- 


The Typograghiy, Printing, and Binding are 
in the highest style of the book-making art. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PHASLDE’s 


Selections for Memorizing. 


pe@eGraded Selections for Memorizing. 
Adapted for use at home and in school. 
By Joun B. Prasvex, A. ¥., Ph. D., Su- 
perintendent Cincinnati Schools. Sample 
copy and Introduction price, 50 cents. 

Brief extracts from the writings of 138 
of the best authors; carefully selected and 
graded. A book for every family and 
every school. One volume, square 16mo, 
192 pages; beautifully bound in full cloth, 
with red edges and black side-stamp. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


Cincinnati and New York: 


SOUTH BAST NORMAL 





An Educational Paper, edited by Members of 
the Normal Faculty. 
Devoted to the interests of the Public Schools. 


Price fifty cents a year. 
Address 
The Editor, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 
tf. Mo. 





CAMP’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Intended for use with any Text Book on Ge- 
ne Engraved in a style never before 
equale ‘showing the latest discoveries and po- 
litieal changes. The mountain systems beauti- 
fully delineated, the principal railroads of the 
United States and Europe. Not overburdened 
with useless details. Giving no names, but not- 
ing places by numbers referring to correspond- 
ing numbers prefixed to the names giver in an 
accompanying key. 
The Set comprises the following Maps 





No. . The Hemispheres.............. 30x50 in’s 
Mo. 3. North Amerios..............0. 25x30 ‘* 
No. Hi The United States, Dominion 
of Canada, and Mexico, with 
separate Maps = Alaska _ 
ge es 
No. 4. South America . se 
No. 5. Europe........... a 
Sr 2 AD ons ccennvehoesteice<s vebee “4 
ER RE ea = 
No. 8. Oceanica, with a separate m« ‘p 
of the Sandwich Islands....25x30 ‘*‘ 
No. 9. Physical Map of the World en 
ercator’s Projection....... 30x50 ‘* 


Price of the Maps and ee AN 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, w 
rings for suspension, in neat portfolio. 925. 00 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
nished, and mounted on roilers.......... 30.00 
In neat wood cases, with lock and key, $3. 4 
extra. 


Prices of Camp’s Outline Maps,Single. 
We do not solicit orders for single maps of the 
Camp series, but to accommodate customers, 


we will ish them at the following prices, ei- 
ther on rollers or with rings: 
SIZE. PRICE 

No. B The Hemispheres........ 30x50 ins. $4.00 
No. 2. North America.......... x20 ‘* 8 62.00 
No x The United States, Cana- 

and __ Ry 50x60 ‘* 7.00 
No. 4. South America.......... 25x80 ‘* 2.00 
SS OS Serer 50x60 ‘‘ 7.00 
TN S254 ons encagnsas ote 25x30 ‘* 2.00 
TDs Te AMO wcecacccescccncssed 25x30 ** 2.00 
No. 8. Oceanica................. 25x30 2.00 
No. 9. Physical Map ‘of “World oxo « 4.00 





CAMP’S. PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the leper 
set of Cam: ew Outline Maps have been 
ceived, we 20 Fg ey a ally — beautiful 
set of maps, which are comes designed for 
the use of schools which they cannot afford 
to purchase the larger set. 


The Primary Set consists of 


pe. 1. The hemispberes, —- about 30x50 inches 

. 2. North America . 25x30 

. 3. The United States. . ty és 
No. 4. South America..... ie 25x30 (‘* 
Be. 6. MEMOPS.......cccesee 25x30 = ‘* 
iS > eae < 6h tS 
No. : OE Re ae ae ‘ss 6 xeo SS 
No. 8. Oceanica . $e Shas 


25 
This set is as wel raved and as well made 
in every S. as the larger set; the num- 
bers are identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it. 
Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 
— with muslin, colored, bound - neat 
06 


NR. cs hadhetichvcnobscgutacevsusectae 
peowed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 


RR, OU ROB oink cde sdcdeeresensss 20 00 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and Blackboards, a set - Camp’s Outline Maps 
and we IK coeOhect from... 20.00 te van, = 
Set Readin; 3.00 te 

Set Cutter’s oon 





oad ical Charts... + 00 to 8 +4 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration.............. 1.00 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globe ........... 8.00 to - 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. .................. 3.25 
Object Teaching Forms ..................... 3.26 


Numeral Frame 


Horse Shoe Magnet...............ssesseesees 

For circulars of saeed desks, map globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all k kinds, endress with 
stamp ‘for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 





Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Lonis 


RAILWAY, 
ST. LOUIS. DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EV ANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

E. CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 





Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


50/ no way can impressions upon the memo 


BLACK BOARDS. 
For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE 


A 


BULOALCOKS | 1 QUID 2) ALING 


J.B.MerRwiN 


704 CHESNUT S71 


Sr.Louis Mo 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indi le article, not only to Sehool 

l'eachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes 0 instructors, 

including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted t by all, that in 
of the children be made so lasting, as b 

. ee of Sabbath Scheols 

ted to their wants, as the illustrations 

the board then rolled up and carried in 


means of illustration upon the black 

find the style “A” blackboard peculiarly ada 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, afi 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. ~~ a IEE. 5 no0des 00000040 0skeube acs 


$1 
The above are mounted on rollers, with AF 









8 le A, No. 1, 2x3 feet (see cut)............ 1 00 

v 2. 3x38 ( ) ne and rings for hanging up 
ve 1 80 Binckboards of Wood, Walnut oe. 
oh 225 Style B » Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (geecnt).. . 83 50 
= . 2370 2, 2x3 5% 
4 - 815 at! i 3, rete 700 
be .. 800] ** ‘6 4) 8KX5. .. 980 
.. 360 - -< 5, ABB cocee . Oe 
sa 420 





33-1 send No. 1 and 2, is le A ost-paid, on receipt of price. Send direct.-€% 
lship by express, and path 


—— ease specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, or B, and number, whether 1 des ” 


I also supply Liquid Slating for B her No 1 3 3, 4, ‘the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


HNDORSEMEMNT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK'S Liquid Slating, at on the 


ae 


school houses of St. Louis by 7 give t satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and econ 

cal. I have tested this matter that I now make it a part of my contract in ail 
school agree — the piackboards shall be put upon the walls, ae’ Y be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, ’C, B. CLARK, Arch 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Schoo! Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, 


HOLBRBOOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLAGCH BOARDS. 


s@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated“Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Frnst—Make the surface on which the Slating om Rey ey gree be possible. Use sand 
ad nel, per if necessary. It can be made pe an, a — plaster of 
pains not to let the ,..nsve: set betore it it PsA put y= ap rf will crumb) 
ene apply the Slatin: use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to ances inches wide 
—the wide er the r. Price, pe: inch, 50 cents. Brushes ‘tarnished if desired 
Turrp—Snake and stir the 8 


a roughly ;.and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take ew tan om as possible, dra drawing the brush the entire width of of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating a. 
FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or Yt? ~ r (rubbi 
from off the paper first), and then spply the second coat same as first. For hes so 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coa 


—_0-——__—_ 


Caution—No one has Bey to advertise es Liquid Slating,’’ as Fay have the 


exclusive man f it throughout the United S Dwight Holbrook inventor‘ 
made the first liquid ever offered for sale os Eee eal ane setona bene cheap 
imitations, aent ean preduce the 5 . - 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface rigs will not glaze, and it will last Ten years. 
@Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. 8 le as applied to paper sent 
p= aa k on application. Send for fb  —. of Blackboard Krasers, an needed 
school.” Address, with stamp for reply. and send direst to 7 ne oe e 


J. B. ee, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 











